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CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was Saturday evening; a week of fog having been 
succeeded by a week of rain, the pavements were now well 
coated with black, slimy mud, in which one kept one’s 
footing as best one could, stimulated by plentiful showers 
of the same substance, in a still more fluid state, flung by 
the wheels of passing vehicles. 

Oh, wisely-governed city, where there is work for 
thousands of starving men, while thousands of men are 
starving for want of work! If a boy can keep a crossing 
clean in a crowded thoroughfare, could not an organised 
gang of men, ten times as numerous and twice as active as 
our gentle scavengers, save the sacred boots, skirts, and 
trousers of the respectable classes from that brush-resisting 
abomination, London mud? I respectfully recommend 
this suggestion to my betters with the assurance that, if it 
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is considered of any value, there are plenty more where 
that came from. 

Starting from Covent Garden, I made my way through 
King Street, Garrick Street, Cranbourne Street, Leicester 
Square, and Coventry Street, into Regent Street, and was 
struck by a hundred common London sights and incidents 
which, in the old days, when my own life was so idle and 
yet so absorbing, had entirely escaped my notice. Oxford 
Street, Bond Street, Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, I made 
the tour of them all; past the clubs, of many of which I 
was a member, brushing, unrecognised, by a dozen men 
who had known me well, into Trafalgar Square, where the 
gas-lamps cast long, glittering lines of light on the wet 
pavement, and the spire of St. Martin’s and the dome of 
the National Gallery rose like grey shadow-palaces above 
in the rainy air. 

I dined at a restaurant in the Strand, and then, growing 
confident in the security of my disguise, I thought I would 
take a farewell glance at an old chum who had run Edgar 
pretty close in my esteem. He was an actor, and was ful- 
filling an engagement at a theatre in the Strand. WhenI 
add that he played what are technically called “ juvenile” 
parts—that is to say, those of the stage lovers—my taste 
may seem strange, until I explain that Fabian Scott was 
the very worst of all the fashionable “juveniles,” being 
addicted to literary and artistic pursuits and other intel- 
lectual exercises which, while permissible and innocuous to 
what are called “ character” actors, are ruin to “juveniles,” 
whose business requires vigour rather than thought, pic- 
turesqueness rather than feeling. So that Fabian, with his 
thin, keen face, his intensity, and some remnant of North- 
country stiffness, stood only in the second rank of those 
whom the ladies delighted to .worship ; and becoming 
neither a great artist nor a great popinjay, gave his friends 
a sense of not having done quite the best with himself, but 
was a very interesting, if somewhat excitable, com- 
panion. For my own part I had then, not knowing 
how vitally important the question of his character 
would one day become to me, nothing to wish for im 
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him save that he were a little less sour and a little more 
sincere. 

The stage-door was up a narrow and dirty court leading 
from the Strand. At the opening of the court stood a 
stout, fair man, who looked like a German, and whose 
coarse, swollen face and dull eyes bore witness to a life 
of low dissipation. He was respectably, but not well 
dressed, and he swung the cheap and showy walking-stick 
in his hand slowly backwards and forwards, in a stolidly 
swaggering and aggressive manner. I should not have 
noticed him so particularly, but for the fact that he filled 
the narrow entrance to the passage so completely that I 
had to ask him to let me pass. Instead of immediately 
complying, he looked at me from my feet to my head with 
surly, half-tipsy insolence, and gave a short, thick laugh. 

“Oh, so you’re one of the swells, I suppose, who come 
hanging round stage-doors to tempt hardworking, respect- 
able women away from their lawful husbands! But it 
won’t do, I tell you it won’t do!” 

I pushed him aside with one vigorous thrust and went 
up the court, followed by the outraged gentleman, who 
made no attempt to molest me except by a torrent of 
abusive eloquence, from which I gathered that he was the 
husband of one of the actresses at the theatre, and that she 
did not appreciate the virtues of her lord and master as he 
considered she ought, but that, nevertheless, he persisted 
in affording her the protection of his manly arm, and would 
do so in spite of all the d——d “ mashers” in London. 

At this point the stage door-keeper came out of his little 
box, and informed the angry gentleman that if he went on 
disgracing the place by his scandalous condact his wife’s 
services would be dispensed with; “and if there’s no 
money for her to earn, there’ll be no beer for you to drink, 
Mr. Ellmer,” continued the little old man, with more poiut 
than politeness. 

The threat had instant effect. Mr. Ellmer subsided 
into indignant mumbling, and went down the court again. 

I had forgotten myself in interest at the rout of Mr. 
Ellmer, to whom I had taken a rabid dislike, and was 
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standing in the full, if feeble, light of the gas over the stage- 
door, when an inner door was thrust open, and the next 
moment Fabian Scott was shaking my hand heartily. 

“Hallo, Harry! I am glad to see youagain. I was 
afraid you were going away without a word to your old 
friends ; but you were always better than your reputation, 
Got over your accident all right—eh ? ” 

‘* As well as could be expected, I suppose. I start for 
Germany to-morrow.” 

“Ah!” By this one exclamation he signified that he 
understood the case, and knew that my mind was definitely 
made up. Actors are men of the world, and I felt the 
relief of talking to him after the stolid and obstinate mis- 
apprehension with which dear old Edgar persisted in meet- 
ing my reasons for saying good-bye to society. “It was 
good of you not to go without coming here,” he went on, 
appreciating the fact that my visit must have entailed an 
effort. 

“To tell the truth, I meant to see you without your 
seeing me; but I got interested in a moral victory just 
obtained by your door-keeper over an eloquent visitor, and 
so you caught me.” 

Scott glanced at the swaggering Ellmer. 

“Drunken brute!” said he, with much disgust. His 
wife—a hard-working little woman, who acts under the 
name of Miss Bailey—has had to bring her child to the 
theatre with her to-night, for fear he should get home 
before her and frighten the poor little thing. Look! here 
they come. One wonders how a wild beast can be the 
father of an angel.” 

Scott was an ardent worshipper of beauty; but I, a 
cooler mortal, could not think his raptures excessive when 
he stood aside to make way for a slim, pale, pretty woman, 
to whose hand there clung a child so beautiful that my 
whole heart revolted at the thought that the tipsy ruffian 
a few paces off was her father. Both mother and child 
were shabbily dressed, in clothes which gave one the idea 
that November had overtaken them before they could 
afford to replace the garments of July. The little one was 
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about eight years old, a slender creature with a flower-like 
face, round which, from under a home-made red velvet cap, 
her light brown hair fell in a naturally curly tangle. Some- 
thing in her blue eyes reminded me of the childlike charm 
of Helen’s. Scott stopped them to say good-night, 
effusively addressing the child as his little sweetheart, 
and telling her that if the boy who gave her an apple last 
Sunday gave her another the next day, he should find out 
where he lived and murder that boy. 

“Beware, Babiole, of arousing the jealousy of a 
desperate map,” he ended, folding his arms and tossing 
back his head. 

The child took his outburst quite seriously. 

“Tf he offers me another apple I must take it,” she 
answered in a sweet, demure little voice; “‘ It would be rude 
to refuse. But you needn’t be angry, for I can like you too.” 

“Like me too!” thundered Scott, with melodramatic 
gestures. ‘Heaven and earth! Thisis how the girl dares 
to trifle with the fiercest passion that ever surged in a 
human breast!” 

“Tf you’re fierce I shan’t like you,” said the little one, 
in her measured way. “ Papa’s fierce, and he frightens 
me and mamma.” 

“Will you like me, little madam?” I ventured; and, 
knowing that my disfigured face to be well concealed, I 
held out my hand. “I will love you very gently.” 

I made my voice as soft as I could, but the deep tones 
or the sombre black figure frightened her. The quaint, 
matronly demeanour suddenly gave way to a child’s fright, 
and she hid her face in the folds of her mother’s black cloth 
jacket. Then mamma began to rebuke in a voice and 
manner oddly like the child’s; and Fabian seized Babiole 
and lifted her up to kiss her. 

“ And now will you give me a kiss ?” said he to her. 

“Yes, Mr. Scott.” She gave him a kiss with the same 
demure simplicity. 

“ And will you promise to kiss nobody but me till you 
see me again ?” 
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“Really, Mr. Scott,” interrupted the mother rather tartly, 
“you shouldn’t put such ideas into the child’s head, 
They’ll come quite soon enough of their own accord.” 

She had one eye upon her husband, who was waiting 
further down the court ; and the wifely desire to be “at 
him” seemed io put a little extra vinegar into her tone, 
With a hasty good-night to Fabian, and a frosty little bow 
to the unknown black figure, she said: ‘‘ Come, Babiole,” 
and hurried away with the child. 

Scott put his arm through mine, and we followed them 
slowly back into the Strand, where, amidst the throng of 
people who had just poured out of the theatres, we soon 
lost sight of them. We did not go far together, for Fabian 
had an appointment to supper; but before we parted, he, 
more ready-witted than Edgar, had talked me into a 
promise that, when the summer came round and he had a 
chance of a holiday, I would let him know where I was, 
that he might invite himself to come and see me. 

“You don’t think I shall come back among you again, 
then ?” J said curiously. 

“T don’t know. The taste for wandering, like all other 
tastes, grows with indulgence. Good-bye, Harry, and God 
bless you wherever you go.” 

I wrung his hand, scarcely able to speak. Ilis words 
were a prophecy, I knew; and at the moment of taking 
this last outsider’s look at the scenes of my old life, it 
seemed to me that a dungeon-door had swung to on youth 
and hope and happiness, shutting me in for ever to a very 
lonely solitude. 

“Good-bye, good-bye, Fabian,” said I, and I walked 
hastily away lest I should keep on wringing his hand all 
night. 

For three hours more I walked about the London streets, 
unable to tear myself away from them, sneaking again past 
the clubs, with a feeling of gushing affection towards a 
score of idiotic young men and prosy old ones who passed 
me on the pavement on their way in or out, devoured by a 
longing to exchange if only half-a-dozen words with men 
whom I had often avoided as bores. Near the steps of the 
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Carlton I did try to address one quiet old gentleman whom, 
on account of his rapacity for papers, I had cordially hated. 
A ridiculous shyness made me hoarse; and on hearing a 
husky voice close to his ears in almost apologetic tones, he 
started violently, cried, “ Eh, what? No, no! Here— 
hansom !” and I retreated like one of the damned. 

I got into Grosvenor Square, passed through a throng 
of carriages, and saw the bright lights in a house where 
they were giving a birthday dance to which I had been 
specially invited months before. Helen would be there, I 
knew ; I felt a jealous satisfaction in remembering that old 
Saxmundham was away, nursing his gout at Torquay. 
What of that? There were plenty of other men to step 
into my shoes. At first I thought I would stay, and walk 
up and down the square for the chance of one more look at 
her. How well I knew how she would come down the 
steps, in a timid, hesitating way, half-dazzled by the lights 
she had just left, poising each little dainty foot a moment 
above the next step, flit into the carriage like a soft white 
bird, and drop her pretty head back with a sigh, “Oh, I’m 
so tired, mamma!” her white throat curved gently above 
the swansdown of her cloak, the golden fringe of curls 
falling limply almost to her eyebrows. I must wait—I 
must see her again! What! On the arm of another man! 
The blood rushed into my head as these incoherent thoughts 
rose rapidly in my mind; all the passions of my life, of my 
youth, dammed up as they had suddenly been by my acci- 
dent and its fatal consequences, seemed to surge up, break 
through the barriers of resignation and resolve, and make 
a madman of me. I was not master of myself, I could not 
count upon what I should do if I saw her; seeing my way 
no more than if I had been blind or intoxicated, I turned 
away, and finding myself presently in silent Bond Street, I 
got into a hansom and went back to my hotel. 

I fancied that night that sooner or later I should end by 
suicide; but in the morning I had to pack, to buy things 
for my journey, and to set out on my travels. The worst 
wrench was over; before I had left England a week, I was 
almost a philosopher. 
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For five years I lived a wanderer’s life, and found it 
fairly to my liking. I hunted the boar in Germany, the 
wolf in France, went salmon-fishing in Norway, shot two 
tigers in India; got as far as California in search of adven. 
tures, of which I had plenty ; passed a fortnight with Red 
Indians, whom on the whole I prefer in pictures; and 
began to acquire a distaste for civilisation, mitigated by 
enjoyment of meetings once a year with Edgar and Fabian 
Scott. 

I retained the lease of a shooting-box and of a few miles of 
deer-forest by the Dee-side, between Ballater and picturesque 
little Loch Muick. Larkhall, as the house was called, became, 
therefore, our yearly rendezvous. On oursecond meeting, 
the party was increased by a new member, Mr. William 
Fussell, a gentleman who was “ something in the City.” I 
never could quite make out what that something was, but 
it must have been some exceedingly pleasant and lucrative 
profession, since Mr. Fussell, while constantly describing 
himself as one of the unlucky ones, was always in spirits 
high, not to say rollicking, and was gifted with powers of 
enjoyment which could only be the result of long and 
assiduous practice. I had met him at a German hotel, 
where I had been struck by the magnificent insolence of 
his assertion that he had acquired a thorough command of 
the German language in three weeks, and by the astonish- 
ing measure of success which attended his daring plunges 
into that tongue. He was serenely jolly, selfish, and sociable, 
pathetically complaining of his wife’s conduct in letting 
him come away for his holiday by himself, and enjoying 
himself very much without her. He was so envious of my 
good fortune when I said that I was going boar-hunting, 
that I invited him to accompany me; and as he showed 
much pluck in a rather nasty encounter we had with an 
infuriated boar, and much frankness in owning afterwards 
that he was frightened, I forthwith invited him to Scotland, 
and he accepted the invitation, as he did all good things 
which came in his way, with avidity. 

At the third of our yearly meetings a fifth and last 
member joined us. This was a clever young Irishman, of 
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good family, small fortune, sickly body, and still sicklier 
mind, to whom accident had put me under a small obliga- 
tion, which I was glad to repay by enabling him to visit 
the Highlands, to which his doctor had prescribed a visit. 
He had been making an exhaustive and strictly philosophical 
inquiry into the iniquities of Paris, in the corruption of 
which he appeared to revel ; indeed, he was clever enough 
to find so much depravity in every spot he had visited, that 
I wondered what repulsive view he would be able to take 
of our sweet-scented fir-forests, and the long miles of the 
rippling, winding Dee; or whether, in the absence of 
labyrinthine mazes of dirt and disease, vice and crime to 
explore and minutely expose, he would pine and die. 

Except these two, I had, during those five years of 
wandering, made no new friend. My appalling ugliness, 
mitigated as it was by time, had, together with the reserve 
it taught me, to a great degree isolated me. But perfect 
independence has its pleasures, and I was not an unhappy 
man. Until the end of the fourth year I had not even a 
servant, and I avoided all women; at that point, however, 
I yielded to the fatal human weakness of attaching to 
oneself some fellow-creature, and engaged as my personal 
attendant a cosmopolitan individual, whose qualifications for 
the post consisted in the fact that he had been a lawyer’s 
clerk in England, a cowboy in Mexico, had had charge of 
a lunatic at Naples, and was a deserter from the Austrian 
army. Plain to begin with, deeply marked with small-pox, 
and disfigured by a sabre-cut across the nose, he was even 
uglier than I, a fact which seemed, from the frequency with 
which he alluded to it, to gratify him as much as it did me. 
His name was John Ferguson, but it did not occur to me 
to connect his name with his origin until the time came to 
prepare for my fifth annual visit to Scotland. 

“T should have thought one plain countenance about 
you was enough, sir, without your wanting to see them at 
every turn,” he said, ill-temperedly, when told to pack up. 

“T suppose you come from auld Reekie yourself, then, 
since you’re so reluctant to go back to it?” 

“ Well, sir, and where’s the harm of being born there, 
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provided you get away from it as early as you can, and 
never go back to it till you can help!” 

“Why, Ferguson, that’s spoken like a true patriot.” 

“Indeed, sir, I hope I am wise enough not to hold a 
place the better for having produced such a poor creature 
as myself,” said John, who could always give a good account 
of himself in an argument. 

But once established at Larkhall, Ferguson found him. 
self so comfortable that, at the end of the fortnight’s visit 
of my friends, he again made objection to packing up, 
which I was in the mood to listen to indulgently. 

“Tt seems a pity like to leave the place till the shooting 
season’s over, don’t it, sir?” he hazarded one morning. 

“Yes, Ferguson, perhaps it does.” 

“The Continent wouldn’t run away if it was left to look 
after itself a few weeks longer, would it, sir?” he went on. 

“No, Ferguson, perhaps it wouldn’t,” said I. 

“ Shall I leave the packing till to-morrow, sir ?”’ he then 
asked. 

“ Well, yes, I think you may.” 

From which it is clear that Ferguson had already been 
shrewd enough to assume a proper authority over his 
nominal master, 

I had become a little weary of wandering, and although 
I by uo means intended to give up the nomadic life which 
I had led for five years, I thought a couple of months’ rest 
would be a pleasant change; I could be on the move before 
the cold weather set in. But September passed, and 
October and November came, and it grew very bleak ; and 
still I stayed on, finding a new pleasure in the changed 
aspect of the gaunt hills, in seeing the snow patches grow 
larger and larger on Lochnagar, in outstaying the last of 
the late visitors, and in finding a spot where solitude needed 
no seeking. 

The railway runs from Aberdeen to Ballater. One morn- 
ing, arriving at the little station for my papers, I found a 
train just starting, and was seized by an impulse to pay 4 
short visit to the granite city. A feeling left by my 
wandering life made it always difficult for me to see a train 
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or a boat start without me. So I sent a boy to Larkhall 
with a message to Ferguson, who, with a lad under him, 
constituted my entire household, took my ticket and started. 
It was past five when I reached Aberdeen ; after a sharp 
walk to the brig o’ Balgownie and back, I hired a private 
room at an hotel, and dined by myself. Making inquiries 
about the theatre, I learnt that the entertainment that week 
was very poor, and further, that it had been so badly 
patronised that it was doubtful whether the unfortunate 
players would get their meagre salaries. I was glancing at 
the yellow bill which advertised “ Rob Roy ” as a Saturday 
night attraction, when I read the names of Miss Bailey 
and Miss Babiole Bailey. 

I got up at once and walked quickly down to the little 


theatre. 


CHAPTER V. 


I REMEMBER very little of the performance that night, 
except the painful impression produced upon me by the 
sight of the effort with which a tall, spectre-like woman, 
with sunken, hollow face and feeble voice, in whom I with 
difficulty recognised pretty Mrs. Ellmer, dragged herself 
through the part of Diana Vernon. Babiole I utterly failed 
to distinguish. Looking out as I did for my little eight- 
year old fairy, with gold-brown hair curling naturally in 
large, loose rings over her blue eyes, I could not be 
expected to know that an awkward, sparrow-legged minion 
of the king, wearing high boots, a tabard, and a parson’s 
wideawake pinned up and ornamented with a long white 
feather, was what five years and a limited stage wardrobe 
had made of the lovely child. 

I waited for them at the stage door a long time after 
the performance was over, saw the rest of the little company 
come out in twos and threes, one or two depressed and 
silent, but most of them loudly cursing their manager, the 
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Scotch nation in general, and the people of Aberdeen in 
particular. Then the manager himself came out with his 
wife, a buxom lady who had played Helen Macgregor with 
a good deal of spirit, but who seemed, from the stoical 
forbearance with which she received the outpourings of her 
husband’s wrath at his ill-luck, to be a disappointingly mild 
and meek person in private life. “‘ Bat what will they do, 
Bob? I believe the mother’s dying,” I heard her protest 
gently. ‘“Can’t help that. We must look out for ourselves, 
And Marie will make a better juvenile at half Miss Bailey’s 
screw,” said her husband, gruffly. Last of all came Mrs. 
Ellmer, thinner and shabbier than ever, leaning on the 
arm of an overgrown girl a little shorter than herself, 
whose childishly meagre skirts were in odd contrast with 
the protecting, old-fashioned manner in which she supported 
her mother, and whispered to her not to cry, they would be 
all right. 

I made myself known rather awkwardly, for when I 
raised my hat and said, “ Mrs. Ellmer, I think,” they only 
walked on a little faster. The case was too serious with 
them, however, for me to allow myself to be easily 
rebuffed. I followed them with a long and lame speech of 
introduction. 

“Don’t you remember-—five years ago—in the Strand, 
when you were acting at the ‘ Vaudeville’—Mr. Fabian 
Scott ?” 

Babiole stopped and whispered something ; Mrs. Ellmer 
stopped too, and held out her hand with a wan smile and a 
sudden change to a rather effusive manner. 

“T beg your pardon, Iam sure. I remember perfectly 
Mr. Scott introduced you to me as a very old friend of his. 
You will excuse me, won’t you? One doesn’t expect to 
see gentlemen from town in these uncivilised parts. 
Babiole, my dear, you remember Mr. ——.” 

“ Maude,” said I. “It is very good of you to remember 
me at all, after such a long time. But I couldn’t resist the 
temptation of speaking to you; one sees, as you say, so few 
beings up here whom one likes to call fellow-creatures. 
Miss Babiole, you’ve ‘growed out of knowledge.’ I 
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suppose you haven’t seen much of our friend Fabian lately, 
Mrs. Ellmer ?” 

“No, indeed. I went on tour at the end of the season 
when I first had the pleasure of meeting you, and we have 
been touring ever since.” 

“Don’t you get tired of the incessant travelling? I 
suppose you seldom stay more than a week at each place? ” 

“ Sometimes only two or three nights. It is extremely 
fatiguing. In fact, 1am going to take a rest for a short 
time, for I find the nightly work too much for me in my 
present state of health,” said she, with a brave attempt to 
check the tremor in her voice, which was unspeakably 
piteous to me who knew the true reason of the “ rest.” 

“Tf you are going to stay in Aberdeen, I hope you will 
allow me to call upon you. I live near Ballater, forty 
miles away in the country, so you may guess how thank- 
fully I snatch at a chance of seeing a little society.” 

At the word “society,” Mrs. Ellmer laughed almost 
hysterically. 

“Tam afraid you would find solitude livelier than our 
society,” she said, with a pitiful attempt to be sprightly. 

“ Well, will you let me try ?” 

“ Really, Mr. Maude, when we are in the country we 
live in such a very quiet way. Of course it’s different 
when one is in town and has one’s own servants; and 
these Scotch people have no notion of waiting at table or 
serving things decently.” 

“IT know, I know,” I broke in eagerly. ‘I’m used to 
all that myself. Why, I live in a tumble-down old house 
with a monkey and a soldier for my household, so you may 
judge that I have got used to the discomforts of the North.” 

I saw Babiole stealthily shake her mother’s arm, and 
move her lips in a faint “ Yes, yes.” Reluctantly, and 
with more excuses for having let the agent-in-advance take 
lodgings for them which they would not have looked at 
had they known what a low neighbourhood they were in, 
Mrs. Ellmer at last consented that I should call and take 
tea with them next day. 

I went back to my hotel and engaged a room for the 
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night. The poor woman’s sunken face haunted me even in 
my sleep; and I grew nervous when half-past four came, 
lest I should hear on arriving at the bare and dirty-looking 
stone house which I had already taken care to find out, 
that she was dead. However, my fears had run away with 
me. On my knocking at the door of the top flat of the 
little house, Babiole opened it, pretty and smiling, in a 
simple dress of some sort of brown stuff, with lace anda 
red necklace round her fair, slim throat. She had not 
seen my face before by daylight ; and I saw, by the flash of 
horror that passed quickly over her features and was gone, 
how much the sight shocked her. 

“‘T was afraid you would forget to come, perhaps,” she 
said, in the prim little way I remembered, as she led the 
way into a small room, in which no one less used to the 
shifts of travel than I was could have detected the ingenious 
artifices by which a washhand-stand became a sideboard, 
and a wardrobe a bookcase. The popular Scotch plan of 
sleeping in a cupboard disposed of the bed. 

Mrs. Ellmer looked better. Whether influenced by her 
daughter’s keen perception that I was a friend in time of 
need, or pleasantly excited at the novelty of receiving a 
visitor, there was more spontaneity than I had expected in 
her voluble welcome, more brightness in the inevitable 
renewal of her excuses for the simplicity of their sur- 
roundings. To me, after my long exile from everything 
fair or gentle in the way of womanhood, the bare little 
room was luxurious enough with that pretty young creature 
in it; for Babiole, though she had lost much of her childish 
beauty, and was rapidly approaching the “gawky ” stage 
of a tall girl’s development, had a softness in her blue eyes 
when she looked at her mother, which now seemed to me 
more charming than the keen glance of unusual intellect. 
She had, too, the natural refinement of all gentle natures, 
and had had enough stage training to be more graceful 
than girls of her age generally are. Altogether, she 
interested me greatly, so that I cast about in my mind for 
some way of effectually helping them, without destroying 
all chance of my meeting them soon again. 
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Babiole brought in the tea herself, while Mrs. Ellmer 
carefully explained that Mrs. Firth, the landlady, had such 
odd notions of laying the table and such terribly noisy 
manners, that, for the sake of her mother’s nerves, Babiole 
had undertaken this little domestic duty herself. But, 
from a glimpse I caught later of Mrs. Firth’s hands, as 
she held the kitchen-door to spy at my exit from behind 
it, I think there may have been stronger reasons for keep- 
ing her in the background when an aristocratic and pre- 
sumably cleanly visitor was about. 

Babiole did not talk much, but when, in the course of 
the evening, I fell to describing Larkhall and the country 
around it, in deference to poor Mrs. Ellmer’s thirsty wish 
to know more of the rollicking luxury of my bachelor 
home, the girl’s eyes seemed to grow larger with intense 
interest ; and, after a quick glance at my face, which had, 
I saw, an unspeakable horror for her, she fixed her eyes on 
the fire, and remained as quiet as a statue while I enlarged 
on the good qualities of my monkey, my birds, my dog, 
and the view from my study window of the Muick just 
visible now between the bare branches of the birch-trees. 

“T should like to live right among the hills like that,” 
she said softly, when her mother had exhausted her 
expressions of admiration. 

“Would you? You would find it very lonely. In 
winter you would be snowed up, as I shall most certainly 
be in a week or two ; and even when the roads are passable, 
you don’t meet any one on them, except, perhaps, a couple 
of peasants, whose language would be to you as unintelli- 
gible as that of wild animals going down into the village 
to get food.” 

“ But you can live there.” 

“ Circumstances have made me solitary everywhere.” 

She looked up at me; her face flushed, her lips trembled 
with unutterable pity, and the tears sprang to her eyes. 

Custom had long since made me callous to instinctive 
aversion, but this most unexpected burst of intelligent 
sympathy made my heart leap up. I said nothing, and 
began to play with the table-cloth. 
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Mrs. Ellmer, in the belief that the pause was an 
awkward one, rushed into the breech, and disturbed my 
sweet feeling rather uncouthly. 

“TI am sure, Mr. Mande, no one thinks the worse of you 
for the accident, whatever it was, that disfigured you. For 
my part, I always prefer plain men to handsome ones; 
they’re more intelligent and don’t think so much of them. 
selves.” 

Babiole gave her mother an alarmed, pleading look, 
which happily absorbed my attention and neutralised the 
effect of this speech. I could have borne worse things 
than poor Mrs. Ellmer’s rather tactless and insipid con- 
versation for the sake of watching her daughter’s mobile 
little face, and I am afraid they must have wished me away 
long before I could make up my mind to go. Babiole 
came to the outer door with me, and I seized the oppor- 
tunity to ask her what they were going to do. 

“Mrs. Ellmer doesn’t look strong enough to act again 
at present,” I suggested. 

The girl’s face clouded. 

“No. And even if she were, you see——” She 
stopped. 

“Of course. Her place would be filled up ? ” 

“ Yes,” very sorrowfully. Then she looked up again, 
her face grown suddenly bright and hopeful, as with a 

flash of sunshine. ‘‘ But you needn’t be afraid for us. 
Mamma is so clever, and I am young and strong; we shall 
be all right. We should be all right now if only ” 

“Tf only?” 

“Why, you see, you mustn’t think it’s mamma’s fault 
that we are left in a corner like this; you don’t know how 
she can save and manage on—oh! so little. But whenever 
she has, by care and making things do, saved up a little 
money, it—it all goes, you know.” 

The sudden reserve which showed itself in her ingenuous 
manner towards the last words was so very suggestive that 
the true explanation of this phenomenon flashed upon my 
mind. 


“Then somebody else puts in a claim ?” I suggested. 
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The girl laughed a little, her full and sensitive red lips 
opening widely over ivory-white, even teeth, and she 
nodded appreciation of my quick perception. 

“Somebody else wants such a lot of things that some- 
body else’s wife and daughter can do without,” she said, 
with a comical little look of resignation. And, encouraged 
by my sympathetic silence, she went on: “‘ And he has so 
much talent, Mr. Maude. If he would only go on painting 
as poor mamma goes on acting, he could make us all rich— 
if he liked. And instead of that ‘“ 

“ Babiole!”’ cried her mother’s voice, rather tartly. 

“Yes, mamma.” ‘Then she added, low and quickly, 
with a frightened glance back in the dusk, towards the 
door of their room: “It’s high treason to say even 
so much as this, but it is so hard to know how she 
tries and yet not to speak of it to anyone. I don’t mean 
to blame my father, Mr. Maude, but you know what men 
are——” 

It seemed to occur to her that this was an indiscreet 
remark, but I said “‘ Yes, yes,” with entire concurrence; for 
indeed who should know what men were better than I? 
After this she seemed as anxious to get rid of me as civility 
allowed, but I had something to say. 

I gabbled it out fast and nervously, in a husky whisp>2r, 
lest mamma’s sharp ear should catch my proposal, and she 
should nip it in the bud. 

“ Look here, Miss Babiole; if you like the hills, and you 
don’t mind the cold, and your mother wants a rest and a 
change, listen. I was just going to advertise for someone 
to act as care-taker in a little lodge I’ve got—scarcely more 
than a cottage, but a little place I don’t want to go to rack 
and ruin. If you and she could exist there in the winter— 
it is a place where peat may be had for the asking, and it 
really isn’t an uncomfortable little box, and I can’t tell you 
what a service you would be doing me if you would per- 
suade your mother to live in it until—until I find a tenant, 
you know. In summer I can get a splendid rent for the 
place, tiny as it is, if only I can find someone to keep it 
from going to pieces in the meantime. It’s not badly 
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furnished,”’ I hurried on mendaciously, “ and there’s an old 
woman to do the housework r 

But here Babiole, who had been drinking in my words 
with parted lips and starlight eyes like a child at its first 
pantomime, dazzled, bewildered, delighted, drew herself 
straight up, and become suddenly prim. 

“Tn that case, Mr. Maude,” said she, with demure pride 
that resented the suspicion of charity, “if the old woman 
can take care of the house, surely she doesn’t want two 
other people to take care of her.”’ 

“But I tell you she’s dead!” I burst out angrily, 
annoyed at my blundering. ‘There was an old woman to 
look after the place, but she was seventy-four, and she died 
the week before last, of old age—nothing infectious. Now, 
look here; you tell your mother about it, and see if you 
can’t persuade her to oblige me. I’m sure the change 
would do her good; for it’s very healthy there. Why, you 
know the Queen lives within eight miles of my house, and 
you may be sure her Majesty wouldn’t be allowed to live 
anywhere where the air wasn’t good. Now, will you 
promise to try ?”’ 

She said “ Yes,”? and I knew, from the low, earnest 
whisper in which she breathed out the word, that she meant 
it with all her soul. I left her and almost ran back to my 
hotel, as excited as a schoolboy, longing for the next 
morning to come, so that I could go back to Broad Street, 
and learn the fate of my new freak. Anyone who had 
witnessed my anxiety would have decided at once that I 
must be in love with either the mother or the daughter ; 
but I was not. The promise of a new interest in life, of a 
glimpse of pleasant society up in my hills, and the fancy 
we all occasionally have for being kind to something, were 
all as strong as my pity for the mother, my admiration for 
the daughter, and my respect for both. 

I was debating next morning how soon it would be 
discreet to call, when a note was brought to me, which had 
been left “ by a young lady.” I tore it open like a frantic 
lover. It was from Mrs. Ellmer, an oddly characteristic 
letter, alternately frosty and gushing, but not without the 
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dignity of the hard-working. She said a great deal 
ceremoniously about my kindness, a great deal about her 
friends in London, her position and that of ‘ my husband, 
a well-known artist, whom you doubtless are acquainted 
with by name.”’ But she wound up by saying that since 
her health required that she should have change of air, and 
since I had been so very kind that she could scarcely refuse 
to do me any service which she could conscientiously per- 
form, she would be happy to act as care-taker of my hoase, 
and to keep it in order during the winter for future tenants, 
provided I would be kind enough to understand that she 
and her daughter would do all the work of the house, and 
further that they might be permitted to reside in a strictly 
private manner. 

“Strictly private!” I laughed heartily to myself at 
this expression. The dear lady could hardly wish for more 
privacy than she would get with four or five feet of snow 
piled up before her door. I was quite light-hearted at my 
success, and I had to tone down my manner to its usual grave 
and melancholy pitch before I knocked again at their door. 

Mrs. Ellmer opened the door herself, thus disappointing 
me a little; Babiole’s simple confidences, which I liked to 
think were the result not only of natural frankness, but of 
instinctive trust in me, were pleasanter to listen to than her 
mother’s more artificial conversation. We were both very 
dignified, both ceremoniously grateful to each other, and 
when we entered the sitting room and began to discuss 
preliminaries in a somewhat pompous and long-winded 
manner, Babiole sat, quiet as a mouse, in a corner, as if 
afraid to disturb by a breath the harmonious settlement of 
a plan on which she had set her heart. 

At last all was arranged. It was now Monday; Mrs. 
Ellmer and her daughter were to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to enter into possession by the following Friday or 
Saturday, when I should return to Aberdeen to escort them 
to Larkhall Lodge. I rose to take my leave, not with the 
easy feeling of equality of the day before, but with deep 
humility, and repeated assurances of gratitude, to which 
Mrs. Ellmer replied with mild and dignified protest. 

12 
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But, in the passage, Babiole danced lightly along to the 
door like a kitten, and holding up her finger as a sign to 
me to keep silence, she clapped her hands noiselessly and 


nodded to me several times in deliciously confiding free- 
masonry. 


“T worked hard for it,” she said at last in a very soft 
whisper, her red lips forming the words carefully, near to 
my ear. ‘ Goodbye, Mr. Maude,” she then said aloud and 
demurely, but with her eyes dancing. And she gave my 
hand a warm squeeze as she shook it, and let me out into 
the nipping Scotch air in the gloom of the darkening after- 
noon, with a new and odd sense of a flash of brightness 
and warmth into the world. 

Then I walked quickly along, devising by what means 
that cottage, which my guilty soul told me was bare of a 
single stick, could be furnished and habitable by Friday. 
And a cold chill crept through my bones as a new and 
hitherto unthought-of question thrust itself up in my mind: 

What would Ferguson say ? 


F. W. 


(To be continued.) 





























BRITISH MANSIONS AND THEIR MISTRESSES 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


By tHe Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE. 


GORDON CASTLE AND GOODWOOD, 


DUCHESSES OF GORDON AND RICHMOND. 


Tue titles of the Dukes of Richmond, and of Gordon, 
are now merged in one; Charles, sixth Duke of Richmond, 
having been created Duke of Gordon in 1876, after this 
title had been extinct some forty years and more. It was 
Her Majesty’s good pleasure to revive the old Scotch 
Dukedom in the person of the direct descendant of Alex- 
ander, fourth Duke of Gordon, whose eldest daughter, Lady 
Charlotte, had married the fourth Duke of Richmond, and 
through whom the large Scotch property had already 
passed to their son. 

Glancing back at the long line of ancestors of the 
Gordon family, we find them settled at Huntly in the 14th 
century, and already holding an important place in the 
country, taking from thence their first title, Lord of Gordon 
and Huntly, raised to an Earldom in 1449, to a Marquisate 
in 1599, and finally, Duke of Gordon in 1684, and of this 
clan, in each succeeding generation, men of valour and of 
renown went forth to fight for King or country, and the fair 
chatelaines who held sway at Huntly and at Gordon were 
in many instances remarkable women, deeply interested and 
intimately connected with the history of their own times. 
It was from Huntly, in 1496, that Lady Catherine Gordon 
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went forth as the bride of Perkin Warbeck, the pretended 
Duke of York, James IV. having desired this alliance should 
take place, and the pretty Scotch maiden was evidently 
very attractive in appearance, as, after sharing the fortunes 
of her husband in many of his ill-advised expeditions, when 
he was captured at Beaulieu Abbey, Lady Catherine was 
guarded in that sanctuary, and brought to the King’s pre- 
sence. Perkin was executed, but King Henry VII., struck 
with the beauty and virtues of this lady, recommended her 
to the charge of his Queen, assigned her a pension which 
she long enjoyed, the popular voice of the courtiers applying 
to her the title of White Rose, the badge of her husband’s 
claim. Whatever may have been the former residence of 
this powerful family at Huntly, it was in 1602 entirely re- 
built, and now nothing of this fine old castle remains, saye 
a few very picturesque ruins, by which it is, however, 
very evident that it was once a very beautiful specimen of 
the architecture of those days, with more elaborate orna- 
ment than is usually traced in Scottish mansions. A carved 
inscription once ran round the battlemented walls, of which 
only one or two letters are now standing. 

But before the date when this building was completed, 
Lord Huntly had fixed upon a still fairer spot on his vast 
Scotch property whereon to build a more stately castle, 
which still stands there, though perhaps there are but few 
traces or stones left now of the original building founded by 
the second Earl of Huntly in 1501. 

The original name by which it was first known was “ the 
Castle of the Bog of Gight,” a name suggestive of a very 
different state of land from that which now surrounds this 
beautiful mansion, where terraced gardens, and fine pastures, 
have rewarded the work of those successive owners who 
have spent time and labour on its cultivation and improve- 
ment. Pennant, the faithful historian of so much that is 
interesting of places and country a hundred years ago, 
undertook more than one tour to Scotland, when travelling 
was not done without much inconvenience, and in 1769, 
visiting Aberdeenshire, he thus describes ‘‘ Castle Gordon, 
a large old house, the seat of the Duke of Gordon, lying in 
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a low, wet country, near some large, well-grown woods, and 
a considerable one of hollies. Founded in 1501, it inherited 
till late very little of its ancient splendour, but the present 
Duke has made considerable additions in a very elegant 
style. By accident, I met with an old print that shows it 
in all the magnificence described by a traveller in the 
middle of the last century (‘ Northern Men,’ by R. Franks, 
1658).” This old print is reproduced in Pennant’s history, 
and we see the size and grandeur of the design, and regret 
its demolition. 

“ Boga Geeth,” says Pennant, quoting the words of the 
earlier traveller, “the Marquis of Huntly’s palace, all built 
of stone, facing the ocean, whose fair front (setting prejudice 
aside) worthily deserves an Englishman’s applause for her 
lofty and majestic towers and turrets, that storm the air and 
seemingly make dents in the very clouds. At first sight, I 
must confess, it struck me with admiration to gaze on so 
gaudy and regular a frontispiece, more especially to consider 
it in the nook of a nation.” 

In looking over the house and pictures, Pennant speaks 
with interest of the portrait of the first Marquis of Huntly, 
and repeats the old story traditional of his own great im- 
portance, that on arriving at Court for the first time he 
forgot the usual obeisance to his Sovereign, and on being 
asked why he did not bow, he humbly begged the King’s 
pardon, and excused his want of respect by saying he was 
just come from a place where everyone bowed to him. 

Pennant lingered long at Gordon Castle, visiting the 
falconry, and speaking of the Duke’s love of the sport. 
This fine specimen of architectural magnificence was 
partially destroyed by fire in 1827, but since restored to its 
present state, and now standing one of the great mansions 
in Scotland, favoured by nature, embellished by art, with 
all the needful additions of modern comfort, handed down 
in direct succession to the present Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon. 

Some curious anecdotes are related of the first Duchess 
of Gordon, who eventually retired to a Flemish convent, 
and in 1711 her Grace excited no small attention by sending 
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to the Dean and Faculty of Advocates a silver medal with 
the head of the Chevalier on one side, and on the other the 
British Isles, with the word “‘ Reddite.”” The Dean having 
presented the medal to the Faculty at their next meeting, 
a debate ensued as to the propriety of admitting it into 
their repositories, but the affirmative carried it, and a vote 
of thanks was passed for her present; two advocates dele- 
gated for that purpose waited on her Grace, and expressed 
their hopes that she would soon have an opportunity to 
compliment the Faculty with a second medal on the 
“* Restoration.” From such like anecdotes one gathers the 
importance of one woman’s influence in those days in all . 
the affairs of the nation. 

Among all who have rule«i at Gordon Castle, perhaps the 
most remarkable is Jean, daughter of Sir William Maxwell, 
of Monreith, married in 1767 to Alexander, fourth Duke, 
and who for forty-five years of her married life spent most 
of her time in the Highlands. 

In one of the old nooks of Edinboro’ town stood Wyn- 
ford’s close. The houses were let in floors, or flats, as we 
now call them, and families of distinction adopted them for 
their residence, though the accommodation was but scanty, 
Lady Maxwell and her husband were not on good terms, so 
that contemporary letters spoke of the widow and her 
beautiful daughters ; whereas he lived some time after the 
marriage of one at least of his children. 

Born in Wynford’s close, Jean spent all her childhood 
and youth in this most undesirable neighbourhood, for it 
was remarked, in Lady Maxwell’s favour, that she brought 
up her girls carefully, in the midst of its filth and obscurity. 
The three gave promise of great beauty in their earliest 
years, @ promise certainly fulfilled in Jean’s case, for both 
in her maiden days, before she left Scotland, and in after- 
years, when her beauty was universally acknowledged in 
London society, the fame of her charms was spoken of by 
all who saw her. The peculiar circumstances in which she 
was brought up, fostered the spirit of strong independence 
which she certainly exhibited in later life, and her in- 
domitable spirit carried her through many and great 
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difficulties. Her education did not apparently include a 
very extensive list of accomplishments, and her after- 
success must have been due to her great powers of observa- 
tion and her natural genius. By her own letters still 
extant, and many from men of varied tastes and different 
occupations in life consulting her so frequently, it is 
evident she had early acquired businesslike habits, as her 
correspondence on important details connected with public or 
private matters in which she was concerned are wise and 
practical. She was always tenderly alive to the welfare and 
happiness of her own relatives, and left nothing undone 
that could promote their advancement in life; and in the 
heyday of her own prosperity her society was sought after 
and valued by the most talented men of the time, all 
of whom spoke of her in terms of admiration. Dr. Beattie 
considered the frequent correspondence with which she 
favoured him as one of his greatest comforts, and says 
that while she charmed by her beauty, brilliancy of wit, 
and cultivated understanding, there was in her an appre- 
ciation of all that was excellent and good; while of her 
personal attractions he thus writes, describing his first 
impressions of Mrs. Siddons, that “‘she had the most 
beautiful countenance he had ever seen, excepting the 
Duchess of Gordon.” 

But before reaching the position of one of the queens of 
society, and the unbounded influence ascribed to her, the 
Scotch maiden passed through a somewhat rough and 
troubled stage of youth, the surroundings of which are 
thus described by one of their Edinburgh visitors. 

“A dark passage from the entrance led to the dining- 
room past the kitchen ; tle fineries of the daughters were 
hung up to dry, after washing, on a screen; while the 
coarser articles of dress were slung on a pole, decently out 
of sight, near the window.” 

And many amusing anecdotes prove the free-and-easy 
routine of the daily life of these sisters. 

“ Betty,” Eglinton, Maxwell—afterwards Lady Wallace, 
of Craigie—used to carry the kettle to the well in the 
street, and fill it with water for the family meals, and the 
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three beauties were evidently great romps. An old 
gentleman was wont to tell his friends, after Jean had 
become Duchess, that he well remembered his first sight 
of her was riding on a pig, which Betty was beating with 
a long stick, and an account from her own pen of another 
adventure is amusing. Writing to her brother on a large 
sheet of letter-paper, now yellow with age, a childish hand 
describes the accident. 

“T have been at Addington, where I met with an 
unlucky accident. We went out to walk, and saw some 
carts pass. Unfortunately for me, I yielded to the tempta- 
tion of going into the cart, and the horse ran away some- 
time at full gallop. Lucky for Eglinton, she was thrown 
out; but I kept fast hold until the cart overturned, and 
the forefinger of my left hand was broke. It was cut off 
on Sunday. The doctors think I am in a good way, and I 
am not at all feverish. My hand is greatly bruised and 
cut, and I am very weak. I was not able to write this 
myself. Cattie wrote it for me——Your affectionate sister, 
Jean.” 

This was the quiet way she announced to her brother the 
loss of her finger, though it was a disfigurement apparently 
very little noticed ; but the model in ebony of the missing 
member, reveals to her descendants that she always wore 
this inside her glove on all occasions. 

A tradition existed in the family, and was alluded to in a 
record of family portraits published a few years ago, that 
Jean Maxwell was the supposed heroine of the popular 
ballad, ‘“‘ Auld Robin Gray,” but there is no record of her 
having been engaged to a sailor lover, neither was there 
any great disparity between her and the Duke of Gordon, 
whom she married in 1767, the wedding, from her sister, 
Mrs. Fordyce’s house, in St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, 
being an event of sufficient importance to be notified in the 
history of that city. 

This marriage wrought a great change in her life, which 
had hitherto been spent in.her native country, and under 
very different circumstances to those in which she then found 
herself. At first the high-spirited young Scotchwoman felt 
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the round of society and the loss of her freedom when 
taken to London to be a very great restraint, of which she 
often complained ; but when once she had taken her place 
in the brilliant society of the period, and found herself 
regarded as one of its most popular and talented leaders, 
the regrets for past days of simple pleasures were soon lost 
in the more engrossing topics of social and political factions 
which occupied men’s minds, and so quickly did the beauti- 
ful Duchess assume the position of one of the most popular 
leaders of fashion, that it was said there was no London 
season until she arrived, and to her was also given credit 
for introducing Scotch dances at London routs! Casual 
allusions in her correspondence to Gordon Castle and a 
small shooting-lodge in the mountains, show how great was 
her enjoyment of the romantic scenery of these Scottish 
homes, and when a young family were growing up, they 
were frequently despatched to the lodge at Glenfiddich to 
breathe fresh mountain air and live on goat’s milk. This 
lodge is the selfsame cottage (with many modern improve- 
ments), still used by the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
when deer-stalking and grouse-shooting, and though even 
now its accommodation is but small, Queen Victoria crossed 
the mountains from Balmoral and paid a visit for two or 
three days to this lovely spot. 

Though Walpole and Wraxall have given a decided 
opinion that there was a want of feminine grace in the 
Duchess’s character, we are inclined to think differently. 
Her letters are always full of the tenderest expressions of 
interest in the troubles of others, and of intense anxiety 
respecting the education of her sons—specially Lord Huntly, 
the eldest. Five daughters and one other son completed 
the family circle. 

In 1794 rumours of French invasion alarmed the English 
public, a great military ardour sprang up, and fresh regi- 
ments were raised. 

The Duchess is said to have kad a wager with the 
Prince Regent as to which of them would first raise a 
battalion, and that the fair lady reserved to herself the 
power of offering a reward even more attractive than the 
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King’s shilling. At all events, the Duchess and Lord 
Huntly started off on their errand, and between them soon 
raised the required number of men. The mother and gon 
frequented every fair in the country-side, begging the fine 
young Highlanders to come forward in support of King 
and country, and to enlist in her regiment, and, when all 
other arguments had failed, rumour stated that a kiss from 
the beautiful Duchess won the doubtful recruit. She soon 
announced to headquarters the formation of a regiment, 
and entered into all the negotiations with the military 
authorities in a most businesslike manner, reporting that 
the whole regiment were Highlanders save thirty-five, 
Lord Huntly was given the first command of this corps, 
then and ever since known as the 92nd, or Gordon, High- 
landers, and wearing the tartan of the clan. 

When the daughters of the house were of an age to be 
introduced into London society, the Duchess devoted her- 
self to the duties of a chaperone, and was most ambitious 
as to the marriages she wished them to make. Before long 
her diplomatic talents were successful, and the most 
brilliant matches were arranged, Lady Charlotte marrying 
the future Duke of Richmond, Lady Georgina the Marquis 
of Tavistock, afterwards Duke of Bedford, having been 
already engaged to the elder brother, who was killed by a 
fall from his horse ; a third married the Duke of Man- 
chester. Once, when the Duchess and her beautiful 
daughters were visiting Paris, it was rumoured that 
Eugéne Beauharnais fell desperately in love with Lady 
Georgina, and would have asked her to be his wife, but the 
ambition and political views of Napoleon put an end to the 
suggestion. 

Thus, for twenty years at least the Duchess’s life was 
one of unclouded prosperity, and at that time words of 
praise were on every lip. It was affirmed that her wonderful 
powers of fascination were always at the service of her 
friends, and that she never failed to carry through all she 
aitempted. There is no doubt that the welfare of her 
husband’s tenants was a matter of great concern to his 
wife, and that she devoted much of her time and energy to 
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all matters connected with the improvement and happiness 
of her Scotch people. She and the Duke exercised 
unbounded hospitality, and both loved to be surrounded by 
philosophers, politicians, poets, and scholars, all of whom 
professed unbounded admiration of her beauty, the bril- 
liancy of her wit, and her cultivated understanding. 

In 1780 Dr. Beattie thus addressed her in verse when 
sending a pen for her use :— 


“Go and be guided by the brightest eyes, 
And to the softest hand thine aid impart ; 
To trace the fair ideas as they arise, 
Warm from the purest, gentlest, noblest heart.” 


And in a letter addressed to herself he is equally lavish of 
praise, saying :— 

“Your Grace’s heart is already too feelingly alive to each 
fine impulse; to you I would recommend gay thoughts, 
cheerful books, and sprightly company—I might have said 
company without limitation, for wherever you are, the 
company must be sprightly. I rejoice in the good weather 
and the belief that it extends to Glenfiddich, where I pray 
that your Grace may enjoy all the health and happiness that 
good air, goat’s whey, romantic solitude, and the society of 
the loveliest children in the world can bestow.” 

Whatever the enjoyment of the quiet life in the High- 
lands may have been, it was certainly a strange contrast to 
the days spent in London, one of which has been described 
by Walpole to a correspondent (Miss Berry) in 1791 :— 

“One of the empresses of fashion, the Duchess of 
Gordon, uses fifteen or sixteen hours of her four-and- 
twenty. I heard her journal of last Monday. She went 
first to Handel’s music in the Abbey; she then clambered 
over the benches and went to Hastings’ trial in the Hall; 
after dinner to the play, then to Lady Lucan’s assembly ; 
after that to Ranelagh, and returned to Mrs. Hobart’s faro- 
table; gave a ball herself in the evening of that morning, 
into which she must have got a good way ; and set out for 
Scotland next day. Hercules could not have achieved a 
quarter of her labours in the same space of time.” 
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The portraits painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds and by 
Romney prove that the beauty extolled by the pen of her 
admirers was no poet’s flattery, though artists confessed to 
a difficult task in catching the likeness; “ features so con- 
stantly in play, never deficient in vivacity or intelligence, 
yet displayed no timidity. They were sometimes oyer- 
clouded by occasional frowns of anger or vexation, much 
more frequently lighted up with smiles,” and those bewitch- 
ing smiles did much good service when enlisted in social 
politics by Mr. Pitt, for whose Party the Duchess worked 
indefatigably, making her salon in Pall Mall the rendezvous 
for all supporters of the Government, and acting as whipper- 
in to the lagging members. 

Very sadly do such records of brilliant triumphs con- 
trast with the later years of the Duchess, who lived till the 
year 1812, active to the last, and occasionally visiting her 
daughter when in Ireland with the Duke (the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant there for some years). Evidently on bad terms with 
many of her family, neglected by her husband, and reduced 
to a somewhat limited income, of which she bitterly com- 
plained, she led a dreary, wandering life, sometimes pass- 
ing a few months at Kinrara, a residence built in one of 
the most lovely regions of Scotland, and assigned to her 
use. She eventually died in a London hotel, April 14, 
1812. 

While the Scotch ancestors of the family were growing 
stronger and stronger in the north, building stately palaces 
and increasing their influence on all sides, the Duke of 
Richmond, first ennobled by Charles II., was gradually 


acquiring large property in Sussex, and the names of Duke_ 


or Duchess of Richmond is familiar to all those who have 
time or inclination to read much of the literature of the past 
centuries, whether in history or in the amusing chronicles of 
passing events. We hear of a pretty Duchess weeping 
during the absence of her husband, who had gone as a 
volunteer with the English expedition in 1758 to the coast 
of France, one year after their marriage, but who returned 
safe and sound to his native country. There is a'so at 
authenticated tale of the marriage of the second Duke, 
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which took place during his father’s lifetime, and was 
arranged with no reference to his own choice, but to please 
the Duke of Marlborough, who desired the connection for 
the daughter of his favourite companion-in-arms, Lord 
Cadogan. Lord March had no alternative but to obey the 
paternal commands, reserving to himself the power of 
parting from his bride at the church door. After two or 
three years’ travels in foreign parts, Lord March returned, 
and on his arrival was struck by the great beauty of a lady 
whom he saw at some place of public amusement, in igno- 
rance of her name ; he inquired, and found the object of his 
admiration was none other than the wife he had objected 
to, and whom he was now only too anxious to claim as his 
own! 

Again we read of the hostess at Richmond House, in 
1759, when, says Walpole, “ the Duke of Richmond gave a 
firework, a codicil to the peace. He bought the rockets and 
wheels that remained in the Pavilion, which miscarried, and 
took the pretence of the Duke of Modena being here to 
give a charming entertainment. The garden lies with a 
slope to the Thames ”’ (its site may be traced in Richmond- 
gardens, Whitehall), “on which were lighters from whence 
were thrown up, after a concert of water musick, a great 
number of rockets;” and in writing at the same date to 
another correspondent, he repeats the story, adding, 
“ Everything succeeded.”’ 

It was in 1765 that the Duke of Richmond purchased 
those estates in Sussex, in the neighbourhood of Chichester, 
where for the last hundred years the family have lived, and 
have gained the love and respect of all their neighbours, 
rich and poor. 

The ancient residence was then fixed at Halnaker, a 
mansion spoken of at the time as being the pride of the 
county, built as it was in the castellated style of the Tudor 
age; but there are now no traces of the old building. A 
mere hunting-lodge seems first to have been erected at 
Goodwood, but became a favourite resort of the family—not, 
however, increasing in size or importance until the begin- 
ning of this century, when the present noble pile was 
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erected. With the long colonnade, the pillars which support 
the portico, and the facade, nearly two hundred feet jy 
length, it presents a very striking appearance to a passing 
visitor, while it contains many very fine apartments and 4 
good collection of pictures; the situation of the house, the 
grounds and gardens which surround it, are perfect. The 
popular racecourse, where each succeeding year the attrac. 
tion of racing brings so many visitors to this favoured spot, 
is but a short drive from the mansion, and since the year 
1802 has been the scene of large meetings. 

Charlotte, Duchess of Richmond, through whom the 
Scotch and English properties passed to the same owner, 
was the hostess of that ball at Brussels on the eve of 
Waterloo, immortalised in ‘ Childe Harold.” 


“ There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 


* * * * * 
And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war,” &c. 

Living at that time with her family at Brussels, the 
stirring events of that eventful campaign must have 
occupied all attention; and as the troops passed on, and 
the crisis drew near upon which the fate of Europe 
depended, how intense must the excitement have been! 

Some discussion arose as to the precise spot where this 
famous ball took place, but the mansion no longer exists. 

Fact and fiction alike have drawn vivid pictures of these 
scenes, and among all, the figure of the English Duchess is 
always portrayed. Intimate as she and the Duke were 
with the great Duke of Wellington, with brothers ard sons 
actually engaged in the actions which immediately followed, 
no doubt they were fully alive to the probability that to 
many of their guests it was the last time that they would 
share the feast or join the dance. There are still some who 
remember the hours of suspense, after the General and the 
Staff had gone on to join the troops, and how the news of 
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Quatre Bras was closely followed by the glorious cry of 
victory from the field of Waterloo—soon, alas, followed by 
the sad list of those who had fallen on that great day in 
June, 1815, and shortly after to witness the return of 
wounded, suffering soldiers slowly coming back into 
Brussels. 

When the victorious army entered Paris and the allied 
Sovereigns met in the capital, and great rejoicings ensued, 
the Duchess was among the most honoured guests. 

The appointment of Governor-General having been 
bestowed on the Duke of Richmond, he left England in 
1818, never to return, dying of hydrophobia from the bite 
of a fox in 1819, while the Duchess was still in England 
with some of her daughters. She survived him many 
years, leaving a large family, and in her grandson the two 
titles are now united. 
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PRINCESS FEDOR’S PLEDGE. 


A Mystery of Certain Gems. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CURTAIN UNDRAWN. 


“ Au I a coward? ” 

Well, if you ask me that question, it is only natural 
that I should give you the same answer that any other 
ordinary man would give—‘ No !” 

But if I asked myself that question secretly, as a man 
communes with himself, I should say “ Yes!” 

I hope to be forgiven by my sex when I say I believe 
that every man is at heart a coward. Education in its 
various phases has taught us to master our feelings, and 
not only to hide our dread, but to do daring things for love 
—for our own defence—from pride—or for a dozen other 
reasons ; but I believe the so-called bravest among us suffer 
qualms in the face of peril; and, after all said, what is 
cowardice? Only the natural instinctive dread of death 
shared by every moving thing. 

I need no apology, then, for saying that I sat there in 
my room a prey to a terror which brought out a dew 
of cold perspiration, as I felt that, in spite of all my fore- 
thought in connection with my risky business, I had 
contrived to place myself beyond the reach of help. 

The situation was horrible, and in the rapidly-passing 
moments there flitted by me a train of thought which was 
paralysing. 
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For, at the first movement, I felt that my enemy would 
spring upon me armed with some form of life-preserver ; 
I should be beaten down, stunned—in all probability killed 
—and the great treasure committed to my charge would be 
taken away with the rest of the jewels in my safe. 

Then I seemed to see the future—a maddening future!— 
my reputation gone—myself removed from Charles Burke’s 
path ; and my wife—the woman I loved so dearly—endow- 
ing another with the caresses that had been mine. 

What should I do? 

So long as I remained apparently intent upon the glitter- 
ing stones before me, I should be safe—that I felt. But 
at the first sign of alarm and suspicion, the attack would 
begin, and, in tuis feeling, I took up a golden serpent 
encrusted with rubies, and held it toward the light. 

“That would attract the Duchess,” I said, in alow voice, 
as if thinking aloud ; “‘ and if she fancied that, she might 
be disposed to have the suite.” 

All this time I was listening with nerves strung to the 
highest pitch of tension for the slightest sound behind the 
curtain; but I could not detect a breath—nothing but a 
dull throbbing sound, which I was fain to believe was my 
own heart. 

“Who was it ?” I asked myself as I breathed upon the 
gems, and again held them to the light, striving hard to 
keep my hands steady. 

Could it be the people who had followed the Princess 
to England? Or could it be Charles Burke, who, in his 
hatred, jealousy, and poverty, had been seized by a horrible 
temptation ? 

I felt as if a hand of ice was at my heart when this 
thought occurred to me ; and in my agony, I could have risen 
and dashed at the curtain to know the truth before I died. 

What should Ido? I knew that to display my horror 
would be madness, and in the intense excitement I began 
asking myself how I could have been so weak as to believe 
that I had taken ample precautions for safety when I had 
contented myself by supplying the house with a few bolts 
and bars. 
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There was the bell. ut what the use of a bell that ] 
could not reach ? 

I had two revolvers. But one was in a recess in the 
overmantel, where I could not reach it without getting up; 
the other in a small drawer in the table, not far from 
my right hand. How was I to seize it without exciting 
attention ? 

I was growing more calm. The first bewildering shock 
was over, and, setting down the rubies, I took up a Greek 
cross composed of lustrous diamonds, and began to examine 
that. 

“Pah! How dusty!” I said, in a low voice. “We 
must make you look different to that.” 

Bending sidewise, I opened a drawer, took out a brush, 
and began brushing over the jewels. Then, as if I required 
some powder for burnishing the settings, I opened a second 
drawer, and a feeling of exultation flashed through me as 
my eyes lit upon the small revolver lying there within reach 
of my hand. 

But the flash of exultation died out, as does a flash of 
light, and a despairing sense of rage at my own folly filled 
my breast as I recalled the fact that the pistol was of no 
more avail than a sham, for a week before I had cleaned 
it, and it was unloaded, the cartridges lying in the oak 
overmantel along with the fellow pistol, which I knew as 
being right. 

Helpless as ever; and it was only by exercising a 
command over myself which I did not think I possessed, 
that I was able to continue my acting, and assuming to be 
wrapped in the contemplation of the jewels spread before 
me. 

In those few minutes, drawn out, as it seemed to me, 
like hours, no one can conceive the agony I felt. It was as 
if the hand of death was stretched out to clutch me the 
moment I showed the slightest sign of being aware of its 
presence, and the battle was to hide that knowledge. 

At last, as I bent there over the jewels, I felt that I 
could continue the struggle no longer—that if I tried to 
keep my nerves strung to that tension I should go mad. | 
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felt that I must act—that if I were to die, I could die more 
easily fighting for my life, and, come what would, I must 
end that horrible suspense. 

What to do first ? 

There was the pistol in the great oak overmantel. 

Before I could secure that the enemy would be upon 
me. 
The poker ? 

That was better. 

Or the empty pistol near my hand. 

It was heavy, and would be something in the shape of a 
weapon ; and, determining at last to quietly pick that up, 
rise as if to fetch something, and then try to escape by 
the door, I drew a long breath, as I stared vacantly at 
one of the diamonds, and prepared to make the effort. 

I say I stared vacantly at that diamond, for, instead of 
seeing it, I saw Charles Burke’s eyes glittering as he stood 
ready to spring at me, and then the struggle which might 
end in the death of me unless I could reach the door and 
pass out sufficiently quickly to escape; while then the 
enemy would be left with the gems, but safely caged until 
I could get help. 

How should I seize that pistol—by slowly extending my 
hand towards it, or by a sudden snatch ? 

The latter decidedly, for my every movement must be 
watched by whoever was behind the curtain, and quick 
decision was my only chance. 

It was like standing upon the verge of a precipice, about 
to take a tremendous leap for life, and I hesitated; and, 
to my horror, I could feel a terrible sensation of faintness 
assailing me, as if I was becoming totally unnerved. The 
light grew dim, the jewels upon the table seemed to cease 
their sparkling, and for a few moments I felt as if all 
power was passing away, when there was a sharp tapping 
at the door. I sprang from my seat. 

“ Who’s there ? ” I cried, and in a breath I had reached 
the fireplace and snatched the loaded revolver from its 
place. 

“John!” 
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It was my wife’s voice, sounding muffled and distant 
through the heavy curtain and the thick door. 

I sprang to it and snatched the portiére back, the rings 
rattling loudly over the pole. Then, with my hand extended 
to open the door, I hesitated again. 

For what was I about todo? Expose a weak, helpless 
woman to the peril with which I was face to face. 

I could not do that, and as I paused she spoke again, 

“‘ John, dear; open the door. I want to speak to you,” 

“What should I do now? I could not expose her to 
the danger, and if she heard the sound of a struggle she 
would give the alarm. She would be certain to do that. 

Then a bright thought came. 

“Wait a moment,” I said; and, with my pistol ready, 
I rapidly went back to the table, and swept the jewels any. 
how back into the travelling-case in which they came. Then, 
acting as if my anxiety was for them not to be seen by 
her who was at the door, I ran with them into the great, 
open safe. The next moment the heavy doors were closed, 
and I breathed more freely ; for, even armed with the key, 
no stranger could have opened that safe. 

There was another quick tapping at the door. 

** Coming,” I said, sharply ; and now, once more fully 
myself, armed and desperate with a feeling of rage that I 
should have had to suffer all this, I took half-a-dozen rapid 
steps towards the window, and with one sharp snatch drew 
the curtain as I levelled the pistol, with my finger on the 
trigger ready to draw. 

The place was blank. 

Feeling like one in a dream, I stood for a few moments 
staring at the open space which I had in my horror peopled 
with such dangers ; and then slowly crossed the room, and 
opened the door. 

Helen entered quickly, looking very pale in her long 
white peignoir, and she gave a quick glance round. 

“Could you not trust me ?” she said sadly, and then 
a change came over her, and, with a faint cry, she caught 
the pistol from my grasp. 


“Her face was pale before ; now it was of a horrible 
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ghastly pallor, and I read in her dilated eyes the terror 
from which she suffered. 

«“ What! ” I said bitterly, “ did you think I was tired of 
life ?” 

“John! Husband ! ” 

“You need not be afraid,” I said coldly. ‘I was busy. 
I did not expect you, and I was alarmed. The pistol was 
to protect my life, not to take it away.” 

“Ts this true ? ” she said, in almost an inaudible tone. 

“True?” I said, coldly. ‘ Since when have you found 
me unworthy of belief?” 

She did not speak, but placed the pistol back in my 
hand, and clung to my left arm as I crossed the room, and 
replaced it, and then proceeded to load the second pistol 
and lay it back in the drawer. 

Then, as I was about to lower the gas, she uttered a low 
sigh. 

: “You did not tell me why you had come down,” I said 
coldly. ‘‘ Are you unwell?” 

“ Yes, I suppose I am,” she said quickly. ‘I could not 
sleep. I was frightened about you. I thought there was 
something wrong.” 

“Something wrong?” I said with a faint laugh. 

She looked intently in my face as she leaned towards 
me, and then said in a low voice :— 

“You asked me just now, John, since when had I found 
you unworthy of belief.” 

iis Yes.” 

“ Answer me first,” she said softly, and with a frank, 
ingenuous look in her eyes, which mademe eager to crush 
her against my agonised breast, “Since when have you 
found me? ” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“ SELL THEM.” 


Timez passed very slowly and painfully with me just about 
that time. That fancied alarm, I said to myself, had shaken 
me more than I could have anticipated, and I began to 
think, as I was so well off, whether it was worth my while 
to keep on with a business that was so full of risk. 

You see it was so pleasant for a man in my position to 
have an excuse for feeling worn and old, and able to hide, 
as it were, the real cause of my misery, even from myself. 

For Charles Burke came back after a few days’ absence, 
and, in a half-apologetic way, alluded to his conduct. 

“You see I was upset and out of sorts, old fellow,” he 
said, offering me his hand. ‘TI didn’t know what I said, 
and I’d been having more of the cursed brandy than was 
good for me.” 

I told myself that, if I acted a strong and manly part, I 
should forbid him my house; but if I did I should be 
branding myself in the eyes of my wife and this man as a 
weak, suspicious fool, and I had degraded myself sufficiently 
as it was. 

Then matters went on as before, save that the constraint 
between myself and Helen seemed to make our paths widen 
as do those of a couple of travellers who part where a finger- 
post stands at the forking of a road. 

To me Charles Burke seemed to be the finger-post at 
the dividing path; and day by day, as my misery grew 
more intense, there was a curious fancy in my brain that 
I should some day kill this man. 

I had gone over, carefully examined, and appraised the 
Princess’s jewels, and, after arranging, sealing up, and 
marking them, apportioned to them a special place in my 
safe, wondering that I had not heard from the owner, who, 
with her companion, seemed so thoroughly to have dropped 
out of sight that I began to think that the Russian Govern- 
ment must have captured them and taken them back. I 
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could even have looked upon the whole transaction as the 
coinage of my brain, only that I had such sterling proof 
locked up in my safe. 

I made inquiries at the hotel, and found that the lady 
and gentleman in question had left. 

Then for three months I heard no more, but once or 
twice I found myself wondering what would be the con- 
sequences if the Princess and her companion had been 
seized and smuggled away, to be sent, perhaps, to Siberia 
for life—perhaps to die there without divulging the place 
where the gems were deposited. 

These fancies were dispelled one morning by a visit from 
the Count, who entered my room looking as handsome, easy, 
and nonchalant as ever. 

“ We have come back,” he said “ you do not mind ?”’ 

I gave the required permission, and he took out his 
handsome case and lit a cigarette. 

“You have been travelling ? ”” 

“ My faith, yes. Paris—Italy—Paris again—New York. 
am tired—fatigued. Wehave come back. All right?” 

He nodded toward the safe. 

“The Princess’s jewels? Yes, quite right.” 

“Ah, yes; I have come about them. She wishes to 
see you. Could you sell them?” 

“That depends,” I said. ‘‘I daresay I could.” 

“That is good. They are worth much money, and the 
Princess says she shall never go back to Russia. She will 
take a house here and stay. It is more safe,” he added, 
with a peculiar laugh. 

“Safe?” 

“Yes! Oui! You do not arrest people here, and then 
they are heard of no more. Your newspapers ask ques- 
tions. Your deputies in the Parliament Chamber ask 
questions, and your police secret have no Siberia for what 
you call the poor devil who offends the Czar. Yes. It is 
more safe,” 

“Ours is a constitutional Government,” I said, smiling. 
“But about this business; am I to wait upon the 
Princess ? ”? 
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“Yes; that is right. She will talk about the jewels— 
the sale.” 

“If the Princess requires money,” I said, “TI could 
arrange that.” 

“Money ?” he said, quietly, as he threw his head back 
and slowly exhaled a puff of smoke. “No; she “ 
enough for a year—two years, at a bank in your Strand.” 

“Indeed ! then there is no immediate need for a sale?” 

“ A sale ?” 

* Of the jewels.” 

“Oh! Yes! Oni! No, no. Not at all. She will 
wait. Iam not much acquainted with your ways; but in 
Moscow, to sell quick means to sell for little money; to 
wait and see till the right person comes is to sell for much 
money.” 

“Tm afraid that holds good the wide world over, 
Count,” I said, laughing. 

“Yes, of course. Then you will come and see her? 
Give her best advice what to do. I tell her that it is 
dangerous to keep those jewels. They may be lost, 
Better sell them and buy land and houses. They cannot 
be stolen away.” 

“T will give the Princess the best advice I can,” I 
said ; “and I will sell the jewels for her as well as it can 
be done. But I shall counsel patience.” 

“You are right,” he said, rising. “I like you 
English ; you are so, what you call it, French. No, that is 
not right, and yet itis. No!” 

“You mean frank, Count,” I said. 

“Yes; that is it. Now you will come?” 

“ Now ?” I said. 

“Yes; why not? I have a carriage that waits, and 
she will think me long. She is lonely and desolate when I 
am away.” 

“‘T will come on at once,” I said; and ringing, Sarah 
came up to answer the bell. 

Tell your mistress I am gone out on business,” I said; 
and the woman drew back as I followed the Count into the 
hall. 
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As I opened the door, Charles Burke was coming up 
the steps; and he stopped short as if taken by surprise, 
and quickly shifted a good-sized bouquet from one hand to 
the other. 

Our eyes met, and he flushed slightly as he said, “ How 
dye do?” while if any blood was in my cheeks it felt as if 
it ran back towards my heart. But I nodded gravely, and 
could not help noting that, poor as he was, he could buy 
Covent Garden bouquets, and take them to their destination 
in a cab. 

“Aha!” said the Count, as we drove off, “the young 
man is handsome, and he carries flowers—flowers for the 
lady that he loves. Is it not so?” 

Every word seemed to sting, and his playful laugh ha‘f 
maddened me; but he changed from subject to subject in 
the most feather-brained way. 

“Yes,” he said; “it will be best. She cannot wear 
them, they are too many for a queen. Tell her it will be 
best for them to be sold, and make her place the money 
safe—for faith of a man, it has wings. It flies so fast, so 
fast, yes!” 

“Yes!” I said, for he seemed to be waiting for an 
answer ; and a few minutes later, after we had been chat- 
ting on a variety of themes, while I had enough to do to 
auswer his pertinent questions about Londoners and their 
ways, we stopped at a large hotel in Brook Street, where 
the Count was received with the most profound respect, 
and a servant hurried before him to open the swing-doors, 
and another on the first-floor, where, lying upon a lounge, 
in an elaborately-furnished room, I saw the Princess, looking 
extremely beautiful in her simple and elegant costume. 

“ How long you have been!” she cried, pettishly, as 
she darted a quick glance at the attendant, her eyes 
seeming to search the outer room, as if in dread of danger. 
“ Ah, Monsieur Rorke, I am glad to see you once more. 
My jewels ? are they safe?” 

“Quite, madame,” I said; and I took the chair to 
which she pointed, while, rising with a quick, sharp move- 
ment, she took another and leaned forward, placing her 
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beautiful face close to mine, as she gazed straight into my 
eyes. 

It was embarrassing: but I met her gaze with no arriére 
pensée, and after some moments she threw herself back, 
but only to sit up once more and offer me her hand. 

I took it, held it a few moments respectfully, and 
dropped it again. 

‘** Ah,” she said, rather archly, as she smiled at me, “I 
am satisfied. I feel that I can trust you.” 

I bowed, and she continued. 

“They say I am beautiful, and you meet my eyes 
without a second look. You do not kiss my hand. You 
are English. You are not French. Now, tell me, can you 
sell my jewels for much money ?” 

** Certainly, madame,” I said, “if you will give me 
time.” 

“Time? Ah, yes,” she said; “I have plenty at the 
bankers.” 

“Then, will you name a price, madame, for the whole 
of the gems?” 

“Name a price? Impossible!” she said, quickly. 
“They are priceless! You will not deceive me. [leave 
it to you to sell them for all you can.” 

“Tt shall be done, madame,” I said. ‘‘ Have you any 
further commands? Do you wish to reserve any of the 
jewels?” 

“No, I think not,” she said, gazing at the Count, who 
was leaning against the side of one of the windows. 
“Paul, my dear, do you think—the pearls ?” 

“Can pearls make you more beautiful ? ” he said, softly, 
as he went behind her chair, and stood with one hand upon 
her shoulder, 

She gave him a quick glance, touched his hand slightly, 
and turned again to me, but the Count went on. 

“ Sell them,” he said. ‘You have more {jewels than 
you can wear. Ornaments should give pleasure. Those 
jewels give me—you—pain.” 

“The Count is right,” said the Princess, speaking 
quickly, and with the momentary softness in her voice 
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giving place to tones full of command. “ Sell all, Monsieur 
Rorke ; you have my full confidence and trust. Messieurs 
Duroche said that I might believe in you as a friend.” 

“ You honour me, Princess,” I said, gravely. “ Kindly 
write your commands on paper.” 

“‘ Write?” she said, raising her brows. 

“Tt is a business transaction,” I replied. 

“As you will,” she said, in her singularly accented 
French. ‘“ Paul, my friend, give me paper and pen.” 

The Count smiled as he wheeled a little table before 
her, and she wrote and signed my authorisation, adding, as 
if to satisfy me: 

“T trust Monsieur Rorke to sell as he thinks best, and 
I undertake to be content.” 

“ There,” she said, “ will that do? ” 

I thanked her, folded the document, placed it in my 
pocket-book, and then rose to leave. 

“Hah! that is good,” said the Count, as he shook 
hands. “ Sell them for a great sum—for many thousands 
—millions of francs; and, my faith! take care that they 
do not come and steal them away. When they have 
become a great estate, no one can take them then.” 

The Princess gave him a smile, and then bowed to me, 
and I left with the Count’s words troubling me a little ; but 
they soon passed away as I began to cogitate over my 
task, and run over in my mind likely clients to purchase 
portions of the Princess’s jewels, for I knew that it would 
be vain to try and obtain a customer for the whole. 

I was still thinking deeply upon these matters as I 
reached Guilford Street, when, just as I turned the corner, 
I saw the door close, and Charles Burke walking away, but 
to turn, as he crossed the road, raise his hat quickly, and 
then, without seeing me, he passed out of sight. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WAS IT A WARNING? 


Ween I reached the drawing-room—after locking up the 
Princess’s authorisation—I involuntarily looked round for 
the flowers, but they were not visible, and soon after I went 
down to my room once more. 

“ Any one been?” I said, as I encountered our stern- 
looking maid. 

“No, sir, only Mr. Charles Burke, sir,” she said. 

“ Ah!” TI said, quietly. 

“He asked to be shown into your room, sir, to write 
. some letters.” 

«And did he go there?” I said, quickly. 

«Yes, sir; my mistress told him he would find pen an1 
paper there, and he stayed some time, sir, writing.” 

It seemed curious. Why should my wife’s cousin want 
to go into my room to write letiers ? . 

A trivial thing at another time, but to a man whose 
mind was all on the bias through trouble, a matter full of 
suspicion, and I did not like it, but lay awake that night 
tortured by a horrible thought—a cruel, unworthy thought, 
I told myself, but it kept forcing its way till it seemed to 
me an incontrovertible truth—Charles Burke was scheming 
to rob me, and with the proceeds commit a far greater act 
of theft—the taking away from me of the woman whose 
affection he had already stolen. 

A piece of madness you may say. Perhaps so: but 
once such an idea as that forces itself into the brain of a 
jealous man, the argument must be strong that sweeps it 
away. 

‘“* Business, the best cure for a mind diseased,” I said to 
myself; and I rose the next morning, assuming to be so 
wrapped in projects on hand, that I made them the excuse 
for short, abrupt answers, and the avoidance of the piteous, 
appealing looks directed at me from time to time. 

“T can do no more,” I said to myself, “than watch 
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over my treasures, and so battle with the would-be thief 
when his plans are exposed. I cannot show my hand by 
attacking both now.” 

With the determination to be firm and win Helen’s 
respect, if I could not retain her love, I waited, and to keep 
my thoughts from the maddening iteration of the jealous 
suspicions, threw my very heart and soul into the task the 
Princess had set me to do. 

It was not very difficult. I had several clients to whom 
I related the case, and these being people of great, wealth, 
the sentiment surrounding the fugitive Princess seemed to 
add lustre to the jewels, and in nearly every case I found a 
favourable reception of my proposals, and a promise to come 
and inspect the gems. 

A week was taken up by these negotiations, and 
towards the end my mind was beginning to recover its tone 
the more rapidly, as I found that my wife’s cousin had not 
been, and that Helen looked more restful and content. 

I had arranged for two of my clients to visit me the 
next day but one; and as matters had progressed so far, I 
went to my room that evening to write a few letters, 
among others one to the Princess, to tell her how far 
matters had gone. 

The letter was written, and I was thinking of taking out 
certain parcels of the jewels to make up my mind what was 
the lowest sum I ought to accept in each case, when the 
faint tingle of the front door bell told of a visitor, and with 
a peculiar feeling of coming trouble awaiting me, I rose and 
drew aside the portiére. 

The door was so close-fitting that I could hardly dis- 
tinguish the words spoken, but the voice sent a chill through 
me, and as I heard the front door close, I knew that Charles 
Burke had come once more, and that he had gone upstairs. 

What to do? 

Play watch-dog, and go up and stay in the drawing- 
room till he left ? 

I could not. I felt that it would be too despicable. 

“The time has not yet come to act,” I said to myself; 
and I resumed my seat, ostensibly to continue my business 
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communings, but really to paint mentally a series of scenes 
that were maddening in their vivid life. 

I had thrown myself in my seat, from which I started, 
grinding my teeth, to cross the room in an excess of jealous 
fury, when my better nature again prevailed, and I went 
back to my place. 

“T will not!” Isaid hoarsely ; and once moreI took up 
a pen. 

At that moment the faint ring at the bell and the 
double-rap of the old-fashioned knocker gave me fresh 
matter for my thoughts, and in a few minutes, quiet stern. 
looking Sarah entered with three letters. 

“Mr. Burke is upstairs, sir, and I have just taken up 
the tea,” 

I longed to say “Did your mistress send that mes- 
sage ?’’ but I forced the words back, nodded shortly, took 
the letters, and the woman left the room. 

I opened the first letter: a mere circular. 

The second; and I uttered an exclamation of annoy- 
ance. The client from whom I had expected most wrote 
word that a sudden trouble in the family rendered a journey 
to the south of France imperative, and the engagement 
could not be kept. 

The third letter bore a coronet, and I opened it hur- 
riedly. 

It was very brief. The Princess Fédor wrote me word 
that the political trouble which had made her an exile was 
at anend: everything was condoned; that she started 
immediately for St. Petersburg; that I was to make a 
demand for a cheque that would handsomely reimburse me 
for my trouble ; and that her highness would come the next 
day at four o’clock for the jewels. 

I do not think I have a good temper. I certainly had 
not one that night, as, in a fit of passion, I strode the 
room. In my then frame of mind I felt that everything 
was working against me, and that no sum that I could ask 
would repay me for my anxiety and care. 

By degrees I grew more calm, and my matter-of- 
fact business temperament re-asserted itself. 
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The Princess had a perfect right to do as she pleased 
with her jewels, and I was only her agent. She would 
come and fetch them, give me a moderate cheque, and 
there would be an end of the matter. 

There were a few things to do first. I had every- 
thing tied up and labelled, in my business fashion, and 
all those dockets must be taken off, and the jewels 
arranged in the Russia-leather case, so that the list 
could be called over during the account I had to give of 
my stewardship the next day. 

I took out my keys, and also the little golden key of 
the case from my pocket-book, examining it curiously, for 
its workmanship was excellent; and as I examined it my 
brain seemed to burn once more, and I began to battle 
with my feelings. 

I wanted to go upstairs at once—I had a good excuse; 
Sarah had announced tea, and I would go up and stay 
till Charles Burke had gone; after that I could easily 
come down again, and an hour would suffice to unfasten 
and re-arrange the gems. 

The fight was hard between strength of mind and my 
weaker nature. 

As is too often the case, the weaker half prevailed, 
and thrusting my keys back into my pocket, I went upstairs 
with throbbing heart and burning brain. 

Helen was seated at the tea-table; her cousin in his 
favourite attitude, with his back to the fire-place, a cup 
and saucer in his hand. 

As I entered, it seemed to me that Helen shrank, 
and looked frightened and guilty, while her cousin 
accompanied his most careless nod of tolerance of my 
presence with a sneering smile, which was, as I read it, 
so full of triumph that I had hard work to keep my temper 
down. 

I can remember very little of what was said. All was 
constrained, and again and again we should have come to 
angry words consequent upon some flippant, contemptuous 
remark, had not Helen interposed. 

“To save him,” I said bitterly, as I compressed my 
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lips, and thought what a fool a middle-aged man was to 
marry some girl half his age, especially when there had 
been a love affair before. 

* Well, I must be off,” our visitor said, at last; and 
he gave Helen, as it seemed to me, a meaning look. “No; 
don’t move; and don’t come down. I know my way.” 

I wanted to follow him, for the suspicious feeling was 
stronger thanever. There was some plan afoot, I was sure, 
and the recollection of his having been in my room seemed 
to be burning in my brain. 

This time I conquered, and sat forcing myself to talk for 
about an hour upon indifferent topics. The tea-things 
were taken away, and it was bed-time, for Sarah had been 
in to say that all was secure downstairs, and did we want 
anything more ? 

“ Are—are you going to your room again to-night?” 
said Helen, in a shrinking way. 

“‘ Yes,” I said shortly, for suspicion was ready to leap 
up at a word. 

“You will be there long? ” she faltered. 

“Perhaps. I have a good deal to do.” 

I walked towards the door, and as I crossed the room I 
caught sight of my wife’s face reflected in one of the 
mirrors—a face so full of agony and guilt that I went down 
fecling, to a certainty, that I was right, and that a plan 
was afoot for an elopement, perhaps for that very 
night, and Charles Burke had at last won her over to 
consent. 

“Yes,” I said, bitterly, “I shall see some thing to-night;” 
and in the determination that I would hasten through my 
work, and then satisfy myself by remaining the rest of 
the night on the watch, I shut myself in, turned up the 
gas, and took out my keys. 

I had not reached the safes when there was a knock at 
the door, and I went frowning back as it was tried. 

“ What is it?” I said. 

« John.” 

“Well?” 

“Open the door, dear.” 
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I slowly did as she wished, and stood in the entry, 
facing my wife. 

« What is it?” 

“Say ‘good! night’ to me, dear. Pray—pray say 
‘ good night!’ ” 

“Good night,” I said, coldly, as I felt my hands seized. 
Then she reached up to me and kissed my cheek. 

“Good night, John—husband,” she whispered, hoarsely ; 
and turned and fled up the stairs. 

I stood watching her, and then, putting my own inter- 
pretation on her action, I sighed, and slowly closed the 
door. 

There must be times when the wisest of men have their 
access of folly. I, for my part, have thought often since 
that night, without assuming to be anything more than an 
ordinary being, that that night I was a mere mad, besotted 
fool. 

I had that task to do of going over the jewels, and 
placing them in the Russia-leather case, and I could keep 
my mind upon that; but, at the same time, a current of 
jealous fancy and doubt was beating and surging in my 
brain, blinding me to everything else, and resolving my 
task into one that became mechanical in the extreme. 

It must have been about half-past eleven when I opened 
the big safe, and then unlocked one of the inner drawers, 
and brought out the whole of the packets. 

That done, I unlocked the lesser safe on the left, in 
which I had placed the Russia case, so as to be out of the 
way. 

This I opened upon the table, and with my open sheet 
of paper before me—the list I had made—and the Princess’s 
beside that, I proceeded to check off and place the little 
cases in the travelling receptacle one by one, with 
methodical exactness, so that there could be no trouble or 
confusion next day, and everything could be run through 
with ease. 

The task took some time, and I became rather weary as 
I bent over the table, the shaded lamp often casting 
a shadow—my own—across some coronetted case. 
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But I finished at last, and felt quite a longing for a 
glass of wine, or a liqueur of brandy, for I recollected now 
that I had eaten but little dinner that day. 

As I thrust in the last case, feeling well satisfied that 
I had contrived so well that the whole of the étuis fitted 
in as tightly as if it were all some puzzle, I laid the two 
sheets of paper on the top, closed the sweet-scented leather 
receptacle, the catch gave a loud snap, and then I turned 
the little gold key, removed it from the lock, and fastened 
the straps around, buckling each tightly, and still in a me 
chanical way. 

It was about that moment that I recalled how I had been 
scared that past night by the idea of some one being con- 
cealed behind the curtain. 

** How one can be led away by fancy!” I said to myself, 
with a bitter feeling of mockery at my folly, for which I 
had, however, suffered acutely. 

I had partly closed the door of the great safe, leaving 
it ajar for no reason other than that of habit, it being my 
custom when I opened it to fetch anything to show a 
customer, to nearly close it again. 

“They will look at it, and try to dive in there with 
their eyes all the time I am talking, else,” I used to say to 
myself, 

I had finished the task, and with the Russia case and 
its coronet stamped in gold glistening in the lamplight, 
where it stood upon the table, I was in the act of crossing 
to the great safe, to throw open the door, when I stopped 
short, for the old sensation came upon me again—that some 
one was hidden behind that curtain. 

I knew it was folly—that my morbid imagination was 
once more repainting that terror which I had suffered before 
and, as I stood there, half-paralysed, I seemed to see myself 
seated at the table, with the light shining down upon 
my head, suffering acute agony of terror and the expecta- 
tion of death, as one hand stole down to seize the pistol, 
and was checked by the recollection of the fact that it was 
unloaded. 

“It is loaded now,” I said to myself; and at about the 
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same distance behind me there was another ready to my 
hand. ° 

“Pah! what a cowardly, unmanly wretch I am,” I 
thought, as I stood there like one deep in thought. But 
the sense of danger increased. I recalled the fact that I 
had not brushed the two great curtains aside when I re- 
entered the room, but had contented myself with locking 
the door and drawing the portiére, so wrapped was I in 
my trouble; and might not that terror from which I suffered 
have been a portent—a warning of what might some day 
come ? 

If so it was a warning I had neglected, and I laughed 
now softly as, determinedly averting my eyes from the 
curtain, I cursed myself for my cowardly folly in imagining 
that such an incident as had proved to be the result of my 
imagination could possibly be the harbinger of a danger 
that would some day come. 

And yet it was possible: a man might be hidden 
behind that curtain, as I had fancied—a man whose intent 
was to rob, or murder me. No, I would not imagine that 
last. His intent would be to rob: for if any man was 
concealed behind those hangings that man must be Charles 
Burke; and in his hatred he would be content with what 
he took away, knowing that mine would henceforth be a 
life in death, full of such misery as would satisfy the 
harshest seeker for revenge. 

It was possible: it might be so. I had not seen him 
go out, and he would not stop at trifles. Should I search ? 

Again I hesitated. I had but to take out one of the pistols, 
cock it, and walk to the curtain, which, on being drawn 
aside, would convince me how active my brain could be in 
coining fancies ; but for very shame I could not do it. 

“ You imagine too much,” I said half aloud, and, 
turning slowly, I took three or four steps to the great safe 
door, slowly drew it open, and then took a couple of steps 
inside, to open the inner closet which was now to contain 
the Russia case, when there was a faint rustling sound as of 
a paper falling from one of the shelves, and then, before I 
could realise the fact, I was struck a tremendous blow 
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between the shoulders which drove me forward, my fore- 
head striking with sickening violence against the back of 
the safe, while, as with a hoarse cry I sank upon the floor, 
there was a loud clang—the steel door had been closed, and 
I lay there dimly conscious of my helpless state, but torn 
by an agony that seemed to rend my heart, for I knew 
that I had neglected my duty as a husband, and to her 
who had trusted me with her gems. 

Charles Burke must have been lying in wait ; the jewels 
lay ready upon the table, while I 


What was this feeling of suffocation which was robbing 
me of sense ? 





(To be continued.) 
































A RASH STEP. 
By E. STREDDLER. 


——_—— 


CHAPTER I. 
A CRISIS. 


I staccereD from the window blinded. 

“Look! look!” cried my companion. “ There are 
more carriages. Here they come.” 

“T have seen enough,” I answered kuskily, but truly ; 
for had I not seen HIM in bridegroom attire ? 

I snatched the flower from my dres3 and crushed it 
unseen by those around me. ‘That flower he had sent me 
but the day before. Like a swift-winged arrow, the 
discovery of his treachery had pierced me at an unguarded 
moment; but pride uprose with giant strength to cauterize 
the wound it had made. [ seized my embroidery, and 
worked, or seemed to work, while the weight of unshed 
tears darkened the narrow room. 

A ring at the shop-door called Mrs. Bevis away. It 
was a fancy-shop, much frequented by the fashionable 
ladies thronging Brighton in the height of the season. 

I was an orphan, without kith or kin on either side that 
Thad ever heard of. The skill of my fingers was winning 
me bread, for I was working embroidery patterns for Mrs. 
Bevis. Her young niece, Rose Halliday, was told off to 
watch my proceedings, and acquire, if she could, an equal 
facility with crewel and arrascene. I knew that my engage- 
ment might not outlast the season, when Rose would be 
expected to take my place. But I trusted that, like Dame 
Quickly’s poor gentlewoman, I should still be able to earn 
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an honest livelihood by the prick of my needle. I had 
taken no thought for the morrow, for I had been living in 


the present, in a soft haze of vague but sunny dreams; 
when— 


“ Lightning struck the earth, and the sky was nowhere.” 


A loving arm was thrown round me. A low and hurried 
whisper in my ear assured me Rose, too, ‘had seen 
enough.” 

“Don’t try to speak,” she added, as she squeezed my 
hand. ‘“ No need of words, I understand it all.” 

“ But I ” TI heeded her not, I stretched out my 
hands passionately, imploringly, exclaiming: “Only one 
wish, one hope, one longing possesses me—to get away. 
Anywhere, anywhere beyond their world.” 

Rose was young enough to believe me, to feel with me, 
and far too loyal to betray my secret. After that we sat 
in silence. For me it was an age-long moment, that in its 
after consequences out-weighed a lifetime. 

The tinkle of a little bell summoned me to Mrs. Bevis’ 
side. She held in her hand a piece of dead-gold velvet, on 
which I had traced a dahlia-pattern only a few days ago. 

An §aristocratic-looking stranger, who was speaking 
with a foreign accent as I entered, was seated near her. 

**Come and show this lady the stitch,” said my em- 
ployer. I threaded a needle mechanically, and prepared to 
obey. 

“T so admire your pretty English needlework,” 
remarked the stranger. “I want to see how it is done.” 

I fear my explanations were not lucid. 

“T am certain it will require some practice,” she said, 
turning to Mrs. Bevis. ‘You will have that screen finished 
for me. When will it be ready?” 

“In three days, madam,” answered Mrs. Bevis, 
promptly. 

I smothered a sigh. Three days of close application 
for me. How should I get through it? The effort was all 
the heavier, for heart and spirit were crushed. And yet my 
work was a refuge! No one expected me to talk—I was 
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too busy. How little I dreamed the graceful flowers grow- 
ing beneath my fingers would open the way of escape I was 
pining for. 

On the third day the foreign lady reappeared. The 
screen was ready. I had worked so late the night before to 
finish it, that Mrs. Bevis had charged me to rest in the 
morning; but Rose was in the shop sorting colours. 

Presently she rushed up into my room aglow with ex- 
citement. ‘‘ Audrey, dear,” she exclaimed, “ you are to 
wait upon this Russian Countess at her hotel, and repeat 
your embroidery lesson half-a-dozen times at least. Now 
see if 1 am not a true prophetess. Something will grow 
out of this. She will grow fond of you, as we all do, and 
carry you away with her.” 

“To freeze to death in St. Petersburg !” I laughed. 

What Rose had heard I cannot tell; but her prognostics 
were well founded. I soon recognised in the Countess 
Petrovna Adlerskron a lady in every sense, well-informed 
and gentle. Before the six weeks were over, I was ready 
to pack up my embroidery and accompany her to her far- 
distant home—content to believe that Christmas in the 
princely mansion of an Adlerskron was a period of reposeful 
luxury. 

“We make an Italy within our double windows,” said 
the Countess, “and maintain an artificial climate, as care- 
fully as you English in your best-regulated conservatories.” 

I had entrenched myself behind my wall of pride, whilst 
an utter indifference to life, like a spiritual mildew, was 
eating out the sunshine of my girlhood. I bade farewell to 
England without a tear, and when I found myself steaming 
through the Prussian territories, and counted the thousands 
of miles between me and that bridal pair, I sighed a blessed 
sigh of relief. 

I should never see him more, and for the rest—what 
mattered it! There was no one to grieve for me, whether 
I lived or died. 

However, the constant change of scene withdrew me 
from my bitter musings, and aroused me to the actual pre- 
sent. Yes, something was happening around me. My kind 
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and thoughtful mistress was in tears as we entered the 
Russian capital. I could discover no cause for her grief in 
the bustle of our arrival. But a railway platform is no 
place for confidences. Yet I saw her cling to her husband’s 
arm with a despairing gesture, whilst he drew her closer 
and closer to his side with passionate warmth, which sug. 
gested an impending separation rather than the joyous 
home-coming to which she had been looking forward. 

Their own travelling-carriage was awaiting us. The 
Count put us in and closed the door. 

Finding herself alone with me, the Countess gave way 
to the grief she had been endeavouring to suppress ; and it 
was some time before I could gain a reply to my venturing 
inquiry as to what was the matter. 

“Did you not see the Courier,” she exclaimed, 
“watching for the Count, as we stepped out of the railway 
carriage? Ah! you do not understand, he was bearing 
military orders. My Ovannes is commanded to join his 
regiment.” 

“But,” she added with sudden energy, “we will not part. 
I will go with him to the end of the world. I shall take my 
own dear nurse and you Miss Lisle, you are brave, will you 
too go with me?” 

“A thousand times rather than be left behind,” I ex- 
claimed as I glanced timidly from the window of the carriage, 
at the lofty mansions on the banks of the Neva, where prince 
and peasant dwell under the same roof, so that the poor 
man may be warmed by the rich man’s fire. My eyes 
were feasting on the noble street we were traversing as 
the Countess continued : 

“ Had I dreamed of that my child, I should never have 
asked you to become my companion. It was foolish, but 
we Russians love to secure the services of you English, for 
you are miles ahead of us in the march of civilisation. But 
to take such an one as you to its very outposts, was far from 
my intention.” 

I must not pause to describe the three short days in the 
courtly saloons of Count Adlerskron, which I passed in the 
company of the old nurse Catherine. 
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A nurse is a far more important personage in a Russian 
family than in an English one. She is gouvernante to her 
charge for life, drives out with her on all occasions, assumes 
the wisdom of experience in all domestic matters, and receives 
a measure of respect that we might pay to a grandmother, 
whose daughter had married above her in the social scale. 

Where should we pass our Christmas? Were we 
destined to steal a march on Herat, and watch for the 
Bethlehem star from the vales of Thibet? Or were we to 
penetrate to the confines of China? Such were the 
questions which we asked each other during the Count’s 
absence. He had gone to the Isaac Square, where the 
great public buildings of the Russian capital surround the 
colossal statue of their mightiest Czar. Count Adlerskron’s 
business led him to the Etat Major, where all military 
affairs are transacted. We watched and waited for his 
return with breathless anxiety. 

When the tension of her suspense became insupportable, 
the Countess drove out in her carriage, to show me more 
of this city of palaces. In the evenings the attractions of 
theatres and opera drew her from herself, and gave her 
some relief, as she exchanged greetings with the many 
friends who crowded around us, to congratulate her on her 
safe return, and gossip over the news of the day. 

I do not know when her husband came home, but on the 
third morning, old Catherine awakened me with the one 
‘expressive sentence “To the South.” 

Not an hour was to be lost, for winter would be upon 
us before our journey could be accomplished. But 
Petrovna Adlerskron was a soldier’s wife. 

Not a trunk had been uncorded since our return from 
England. 

We left St. Petersburg in the quiet hours of the 
morning ; in a plain travelling carriage, with few attend- 
ants, save courier and coachman. 

The spires of St. Petersburg had grown dim in the 
distance, and the shadows of evening were darkening 
around, when the Count overtook us, with his military 
escort. 
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Our driver respectfully fell behind, and I began to sus- 
pect our presence in the cortége was altogether sans régle, 

But we managed it very cleverly. All intercourse with 
the soldiers was carried on through our trusty courier, 
Messages were sent by him, through the orderly, to his 
leader, praying his protection as long as our route con- 
tinued in the same direction, and tips were freely scattered 
among the bluff Kossacks. 

Only when the tell-tale moon was under a cloud did 
their leader venture to fling his bridle to his faithful groom, 
and vanish. I knew that someone crept up to the window 
of our carriage, out of which the Countess was leaning. Of 
course, I had been told to compose myself to sleep, and the 
old nurse had set me the example, and was already snoring, 
or appearing to snore. But if my eyes were closed, my 
ears were open. I heard the low whispers which were 
interchanged, and I knew that Petrovna was cheered for the 
ensuing day. 

As we multiplied the miles between us and the imperial 
city, these “‘ chance encounters,” for so I was taught to call 
them, recurred again and again. However we might vary 
our mode of travelling, for at times we took train or boat, 
however wide our paths might apparently diverge at 
starting, that young commander, with his stalwart band, 
happened upon us sooner or later. 

Sometimes we met at one of the Kossack stations which 
mark the line of the grand post route. Then we avoided 
each other most warily; and the courier and the orderly 
were left to manage for us. Thus we “ scoured the great 
steppe.” Never shall I forget the wearisome days, when 
changing bad horses for worse seemed the only break. 
Always above us, one vast expanse of sky; always around 
us, the huge interminable plain. 

I was told that our whilome protector, with his escort, 
was marching to the Russian barracks at Tiflis. My 
mistress was on her way to Yenisseli. 

I opened my eyes wide. Surely I was nearing the 
world’s end? My geography was utterly at fault. At last 
the monotonous landscape began to change. We passed 
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broad lakes, encrusted thick with salt, which the natives 
were gathering in boat-loads, and piling in heaps on the 
shore to dry. The Tartar tents we had occasionally sighted 
on the open steppes were exchanged for a Russian village. 
I began to realise how broad were the wings of the Russian 
eagle, and how wide its sway. 

The first fall of snow warned us that the iron winter we 
had left behind was overtaking useven here. We entereda 
narrow valley. Oh! the first sight of the trees which clothed 
its sides, and the first breath of the invigorating breeze, 
that assured us we had reached the foot of the bills. 

Our Russian coachman trembled as the whirling snow 
filled the atmosphere, believing from his northern ex- 
periences, that the whole cavalcade might be buried 
beneath it before nightfall. But the Countess laughed 
away his fears. Her spirits were rising with every 
league. Success was sparkling in her eyes. 

“Can you tell me where we are, my little English 
friend?” she asked, as we caught the faint sound of the 
jingling of the chain bridles of the cavalry horses fording 
tke river bed in advance of us. 

Our coachman halted, and to my surprise up rode 
Count Adlerskron. My eyes were rivetted upon his com- 
panion, an aged man, dressed in the flowing robes of an 
Oriental, and wearing on his head a high-peaked sheep-skin 
cap; but it was the commanding beauty of his face and 
form which arrested my attention—a beauty which the 
snows of age failed to steal away. I was wondering who 
he could be, when Count Adlerskron, becoming his own 
old self once more, presented the stranger to his Countess 
as Old Grighor. ‘‘ Your Georgian guide, my Petrovna, 
comes to lead you safely to the hospitable mansion of Prince 
Howsep Chevchevadsee, where you and your companions 
will remain as honoured guests, until the robber hordes 
which infest the Caucasian hills are once again reduced to 
order.” 

Ihad beguiled the tedium of our journey by learning as 
much Russian as I could by word of mouth, so that I very 
well understood what the Count was saying. I began to 
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comprehend the perilous nature of the adventure in which 
I had hitherto taken an unconscious part. A flash of 
sympathetic intelligence revealed the change in my feelings, 
The Countess pressed my hand, and from that moment I 
threw myself heart and soul into the new life before me.* 

Disguises were at an end, for we were now entering the 
disturbed district. Instead of following modestly in the 
rear, we were vow surrounded by Count Adlerskron’s 
escort, for fear of a surprise. As we emerged from the 
valley, one route lay across an open champagne, watered by 
three impetuous rivers, and diversified by thickets in which 
the robber hordes were said to hide. 

So great is the treacherous barbarity of these predatory 
tribes, Cherkesses and Kabardins, that the shortest excur- 
sion in their neighbourhood is attended with danger, unless 
protected by a military escort, and is therefore strictly for- 
bidden by the Governor of the district. As I ascertained 
these facts, I began to appreciate Petrovna’s courage, and 
my attachment grew with my admiration. 

With every verst we traversed the beauty of the scenery 
increased. The ground was steadily rising. Before us 
stretched a mountain ridge parallel to the main Caucasian 
chain, with steep and rugged heighis, crowned with some 
ancient ruin or robber-hold. The chilling gloom of the 
rugged passes, the density of the forest-trees, and the roar 
of the river as it swept along its stony bed, contrasted with 
the softer slopes of the valley dotted with Georgian and 
Ossetian cottages ; while far as the eye could stretch in the 
dim, grey distance, loomed the majestic head of a snow- 
covered mountain. How little I dreamed of the fate that 
awaited me beneath its shadow ! 
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CHAPTER II. 
NEW SCENES, 


Ir was close upon Christmas when we at last reached 
the neighbourhood of Tiflis, and entered the Valley of the 
Kur. The mountains rose on either hand, while before us 
stretched the ancient city ; leaning against a ridge of rock, 
were the grand old ruins of its castle, heightening the 
picturesqueness of the scene. The Kur was spanned by a 
bridge of massive stone, and the flat-roofed houses stretched 
on either bank of the little stream. I could distinguish its 
many churches and its great bazaars, while the row of 
peaked roofs near the barracks marked the vicinity of the 
German colonists. 

The snow had ceased to fall, and although we were 
close upon Christmas, the cold was not greater than we 
should experience during a mild winter in England. 

At the gates of Tiflis the Count and Countess again 
parted company. We were conducted by our Georgian 
guide along a road, crossing the southern ridge beyond the 
ruined castle. We wound beneath the crest of the hills, 
until we reached the white walls of the Prince’s residence 
nestling on the mountain side, with its twinkling lamps, 
which shone like stars in the distance. 

A few clay-built cottages, with flat roofs and open 
verandahs, were dotted about the corn-fields and vineyards 
which surrounded the ancestral home of the Chevchevadsee. 

The house was built in the usual Oriental style, around 
acourt. The flat roof was guarded by a balustrade, about 
two feet high. A flight of stone steps descended from it 
into the court below. A lamp was burning in the open 
verandah as we drove through the shadowy gateway, and 
looked nervously around. 

The Countess strove to reassure me. Prince Howsep 
was connected with her by marriage, she said. Our 
welcome was as sure as our safety. 

We were conducted into a wide hall, spread with many 
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a carpet, in the usual Eastern fashion. But the Prince’s 
massive chair stood at the end of the apartment. It struck 
me as a cross between a throne and a more ordinary 
lounge, and sent me dreaming over the days when the 
Chevchevadsee of Yenisseli was a Prince indeed. 

A divan, with an abundance of cushions, and two long 
seats arranged about the middle of the room, invited us to 
rest. Tea was served on a table, near the chair of state, 
A faded banner graced the wall, above some time-worn 
relics of the chase and battered arms. I could not decide 
whether, in my next letter to Rose, I should liken the hall 
of Prince Howsep to a. huge tithe barn, or the aisle of a 
dilapidated church. 

“Cheer up,” laughed the Countess; ‘‘ You are too 
fair, my child, to be eclipsed by these far-famed Circassian 
beauties. Keep close by Catherine.” 

The young Princesses, in their thick, white cotton veils, 
seemed overawed by the magnificence of their visitor. 
But the warmth of their father’s welcome was almost 
patriarchal in its simplicity. 

I sat by Catherine, an intensely interested spectator, 
while everyone around me spoke of the coming Christmas ; 
the one familiar sound in my home-sick ears. 

Here, through the Caucasian gates, it seemed to me that 
Eastern and Western civilisation shook hands. Tea was 
set upon a table, and a cup was handed to me. I found 
it far superior to any I had tasted in England, but for bread 
I looked in vain. Alas! Prince Howsep and his family 
were strictly keeping the rigid fast enjoined during Advent 
by the Greek Church. 

The table was covered with a thin kind of cake, as thin 
as the blade of a knife, about a yard and a-half long, and 
three-quarters of a yard wide; burnt in a variety of places, 
yet on the whole tough and pliable. It served a variety of 
purposes. Each one present took a piece to use as a 
table napkin, and those of the party who preferred some 
milk to tea, broke off a little strip, which was easily folded 
into a sort of spoon; but I must premise, by the way, that 
as we drank the milk we ate the spoon also. This useful 
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substance is called “‘losh,” or Armenian bread, and I soon 
perceived, in their primitive way of life, what an indis- 
pensable it was. The Countess had provided herself and 
her companions with a silver spoon and a knife and fork, 
but her Chevchevadsee cousins were too Oriental in their 
habits to understand the use of these Western necessaries. 
They regarded our spoons with as much curiosity as we 
might the chop sticks of a Chinese. ‘There were some 
preserved roots and uncooked succulent stalks on metal 
dishes tinned inside like an English frying-pan. I tried 
them wrapped up in losh, according to the Armenian fashion, 
for I was really hungry ; when a disturbance in the court, 
announcing the arrival of another important visitor, inter- 
rupted this fast-day repast. 

When the Count reached Tiflis, the wife of the 
Russian Governor quickly discovered that his lady was 
in the neighbourhood, and intended to keep Christmas at 
Yenisseli. 

This was valuable information to the small coterie of 
Russian ladies then resident in Tiflis, who were all intent 
upon their Christmas festivities. The usual female 
ambassadress, the nurse in the Governor’s family, was 
at once despatched, with a befitting escort, to inquire if 
the Countess Adlerskron had a daughter of an age to 
be invited to the girls’ party on the “Great Day,” as 
Christmas Day is usually styled in Russia. 

This girls’ party is the grand event of a Russian 
Christmas, which “use and wont” demand as their yearly 
due; and, although the soldiers were buckling on their 
swords, and the robber hordes were carrying off the cattle 
within pistol shot of the Russian forts, the girls’ festival 
could in nowise be omitted. 

The lady’s delegate was received with all honour. 
Petrovna laughed merrily over her imaginary daughter, 
cleverly reminding the nurse of her beautiful young cousins. 
The nurse left her customary gift of sweetmeats with the 
youngest, Gayanne, and begged the Countess to bring 
them with her. Russian etiquette demanded of Petrovna a 
lady’s “No,” in answer; but, after much pressing and 
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refusing, it was satisfactorily translated into “ Yes,” and 
the nurse departed. We all accompanied her to the gates 
as a mark of respect, and watched her retinue marshal 
themselves in travelling array. 

** You look puzzled, my child,” said the Countess, as 
she took my hand. ‘ You do not understand our Russian 
ways. My most natural desire to escape the tortures of 
suspense, and accompany Ovannes to my native mountains, 
might have been construed into something very treasonable 
had I openly avowed it at St. Petersburg, so I stole away 
unperceived. No one can tell how glad I am to rusticate 
awhile with my mother’s people; and if wounds and death 
should be my soldier’s portion, I am near him; think of 
that!” 

I assured her of my warmest sympathy, and begged 
her not to think of me. 

“But I do think of you,” she added. “ You have 
borne so cheerfully all the discomforts and privations of our 
tedious journey, that I intend to take you with the girls on 
the ‘Great Day.’ Every girl that is invited is at liberty 
to take with her some humble friend; and if Hripsemé 
chooses you, Gayanne must take poor Yora.” 

** And who is Yora?” I asked. 

“The fairest girl amongst our border tribes,” she 
smiled, “anda hero’s orphan. Her father threw himself 
_ before Priace Howsep in a skirmish with the Kabardins, 
and gave his life for his chief. The Prince fetched Yora 
home, and brought her up with his children.” 

The Countess drew her furs around her, and advanced 
a step or two into the shadow of the ancient gateway, 
where we found Yora baking cakes. To the elastic step of 
the mountaineer she added a form so full of symmetry and 
grace, that I almost fancied some ancient wood nymph 
must be lingering still amongst these mountain solitudes. 

“T must leave you to make friends,” said the Countess, 
“ for these cold breezes pierce me through. In St. Peters- 
burg we pass our winter in a glass-case, and find it far 
more comfortable than you imagine.” 

The orphan girl lifted her shy, fawn-like eyes with a 
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glance of inexpressible sweetness, and offered us a cake 
from the basket by her side. 

The oven from which she had just taken them, was 
made on one side of the gateway in the floor. It was lined 
with stones, and one large flat one covered the mouth. I 
thought it the oddest place in the world for an oven, but 
I soon found it was as much a matter of course to dig an 
oven in the gateway as it is to dig a well in the courtyard. 

I began to realise I was a stranger in a strange land. 
The basket was of woven wood, and the cakes or “‘ bockon”’ 
as they were called, looked more inviting than the losh. 
They were unfermented, and about an inch thick; but the 
Countess turned her head away, for she was very hungry. 

“Tempt me not,” Yora, she said, “for we have been 
unable to keep the fast as strictly as we ought during our 
journey.” 

“T am an English girl,” I interposed, holding out my 
hand, ‘‘and the English never observe this fast. May I 
taste ?” 

The Countess was shocked by my confession, so she 
would not suffer me to quit her side, for fear I should make 
“a pig” of myself and disgrace her.' 

As we returned, she tried to reconcile me to the self- 
denial she had enforced, by assurances of the abundance 
which awaited us on the Great Day when the fast ended. 

What could I do but promise to go supperless to bed, 
and so whet the edges of my enjoyment? 

My acquiescence won me a renewed promise anent the 
festival of the “‘ Fair Maidens.” 

But I was really faint for want of food, and when the 
stars began to twinkle above the crest of the distant 
mountains, the Countess begged me to retire, and sleep 
away my discontent with good old Russian customs, and 
dream of my “ companion.” 

I smiled at Yora, who took my hand and conducted me 
through the chilly verandah, up a long flight of steps, 
leading to the gallery which ran round the court. She 
opened a door into what I called a closet, with a low shelf 
across the end,—perhaps I ought to say a divan. There 
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were plenty of carpets, blankets, and pillows. Yora hung 
up the lamp she carried over the door, before a picture of 
St. Hripsemé, the favourite saint among the Christian tribes 
of the Caucasus—and began to arrange my bed. There 
were curtains to exclude the draught, and long strings of 
apples and pears were festooned across the ceiling. This 
was done, she informed me, to lend an inviting fragrance 
to my narrow chamber. Again my English tastes revolted, 
but prudence conquered. 

“These are the companions that I shall dream of,” | 
laughed, fixing longing eyes upon a most delicious pear, 
that was suspended in tantalising proximity to my pillow, 

Yora could speak Russian fairly well, and, taking pity 
upon my ignorance, began to explain the mysteries of the 
“Fair Maiden’s ” gathering. 

“ Put off your dream until the night of the Great Day. 
If you dream of a pear then, we shall all think that your 
‘elected’ will pair in earnest.” 

Then she explained the Russian customs. When the 
family nurses have carried round the invitations, and it is 
known how many fair maidens will appear, the lady who 
holds this festival invites an equal number of lads ; not to 
partake of the feast—this they never taste ; but simply to 
provide amusement for the blushing fair ones. These are 
called “ the elected,” for the hostess allots to each girl her 
appointed companion. 

I pouted. Russian customs were growing strangely 
distasteful. I repented my hasty step. I longed for my 
English Rose, for I feared that I should make myself 
ridiculous in my gaucherie. 

When morning came I pleaded hard to be left behind, 
but the Countess was renewing the joy of her girlhood in 
her preparations for us. She was delighting in the confi- 
dent anticipation that her four fair maidens would be the 
fairest of all. 

About noon the Governor’s “swat,” or butler, arrived 
to repeat the invitation on his master’s account. This was 
delivered to Prince Howsep—i.e., Joseph. The Governor’s 
swat was also charged with a letter to Petrovna from her 
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husband, assuring her of his well-being. By the time she 
received it he expected to be on the march among the 
snow-covered passes, and bade her amuse herself in the 
interval as best she could; for though the robber hordes 
were in numbers among the hills, they could not stand 
before the disciplined Russian troops. His Petrovna might 
look forward confidently; he should return to her side a 
victor before the Christmas festivities were well over. 

Petrovna’s uncertain spirits were a constant source of 
anxiety to Catherine. She saw her beloved nursling a prey 
to conflicting hopes and fears, and urged her to take part 
in the busy preparations for the coming festivity. On the 
day before the Star, which answers to our Christmas Eve, 
I wandered through the quaint old mansion with Prince 
Howsep’s daughters, Hripsemé and Gayanne. The elder 
was named after the patron saint who adorned my sleeping 
closet, and was skilful with the distaff and the gold-thread 
embroidery in which her countrywomen delight. Gayanne 
was little more than a child, and laughed and played snow- 
balls in the court, where she showed me the wine vat, a 
huge earthenware jar sunk in the ground in one corner of 
the court. It was uncovered, for old Grighor, or Gregory, 
with a bundle of wine-bottles—i.e., kid-skins—under his 
arm, was preparing to descend into it by the help of a 
ladder. I peeped down and wondered at the stores of 
sparkling wine it contained. 

The jar was more than eight feet deep, and could well 
have hidden a man, like the oil-jars in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” As Grighor filled his skins he tied the legs, 
and set them up in rows as if they had been living animals. 
When he had finished he covered over the top of the jar 
with a great flat stone, and raked the earth above it 
so carefully that no stranger could have suspected its 
existence. The old man could speak Russian well, and he 
told me these precautions were always taken to preserve 
their stores from the robber tribes. 

“ Amongst our own people a thief is unknown,” he 
ayerred, with gloomy pride; ‘‘ but we should be eaten up 
by these mountain wolves if we had not bought protection 
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from Russia, and the price they have made us pay is the 
price of our independence. We, who had held our freedom 
precious for two thousand years, have bent our shoulders 
to a foreign yoke at last. See how we live,” and, walking 
to the other side of the snow-covered court, he showed me 
the corn cave, another cavity in the solid rock, but larger 
than the one which held the wine-jar, and quite as care- 
fully concealed. The old man cleared away the rubbish 
which covered the opening, and showed me Prince 
Howsep’s underground granary. ‘The corn was covered 
with the most splendid fern leaves, which are here as 
plentiful as straw. Before he had filled a sack for present 
use, the Countess recalled me to string pearls to braid 
Hripsemé’s hair. I possessed a handy needle, and it was 
tasked as heavily as if I had threaded it in a Belgravian 
dressing-room. 


(To be continued.) 














JUSTLY REWARDED. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


A winter’s day—dark, cold, and cheerless. In a back 
room ina dingy thoroughfare, near the Angel at Islington, 
a meagre fire burnt in a grate which was much too large 
for it. 

The room, which was but scantily furnished, contained 
two occupants, a man anda woman. They were both young ; 
she was not more than twenty, very pale, with dark sunken 
eyes, and a wealth of rippling brown hair. He was a 
couple of years her senior—tall, thin and dark. He had 
just come in, and throwing his shabby hat upon the table 
he bent over the fire and stretched out his hands to warm 
them. He was shivering with cold, for he had no overcoat 
toprotect him from the keen north-east wind which had 
chilled his bones. 

She was lying upon an old couch near the fire, and, as 
he entered, she raised her head. 

“Well, Harry,” said she, “have you brought good 
news this time ?” 

“No,” he replied, shaking his head, and staring into 
the fire. ‘‘The fellows who knew me once, won’t look at 
me now. I couldn’t borrow any money, or get any food 
for you.” 

The girl sighed heavily, as she looked at his threadbare 
clothes. 

“Well, never mind, dear,” she said. “ As soon as my 
foot gets better I shall be able to earn a trifle again. We’ve 
rubbed along so far, and things can’t get any worse than 
they now are.” 
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The man paused for a moment, and turned towards 
her. 

“ Look here, it’s no use, Nell, I’ve been thinking it all 
over. I was never brought up to work, and can’t do any- 
thing. Ofcourse it hurts me to see you lying ill, and in 
such poverty, but—— but, the fact is we must part.” 

“* Harry ! ” 

“Yes, I mean it. I’m sick and tired of all this. For 
your sake I have sacrificed home, friends, and money, but I 
was a fool. Had I not married you, I should have been a 
gentleman instead of a poverty-stricken wretch as I am 
now.” 

“Harry !”’ gasped the girl, slowly, as if her heart were 
beating too fast for her to speak, ‘‘ You don’t mean this; 
no, you can’t; I’m sure you can’t. Why, in a week I shall 
be able to go to the theatre again.” 

“IT do mean it,” he replied. “My mind is thoroughly 
made up. Our marriage was all a mistake, and we must 
both consider it as such.” 

‘* But you surely will not desert me,” she cried, “now 
I’m ill, starving, and helpless. Oh, Harry, think of the 
day when you placed these rings upon my finger. Think 
of our unborn child!” and she held up to his gaze her thin 
hand, upon which was a wedding ring and keeper. 

“It was folly on my part, Nell. I thought I loved you 
then, but to tell you the truth, I find I don’t. A gentle- 
man’s life suits me much better than being the husband of 
a broken-down ballet-girl.” 

“ Don’t say that, Harry,” she cried. ‘It breaks my 
heart.” 

“Very well,” he replied, putting on his hat. ‘ Our 
idiotic dream of happiness is over. In the future our lives 
lie very wide apart.”” And without a word of farewell, he 
left the house. 

The poor weak girl gazed vacantly at the door for a 
moment, then, burying her face in the pillow, burst into a 
torrent of tears. The man who only a year ago had 
married her, had cruelly deserted her, broken her heart, and 
left her alone face to face with starvation. 
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Harry Clandon, though his clothes were seedy and his 
boots down at heel, was a gentleman by birth. 

Twelve months ago he had fallen in love with and 
married Miss Nellie Evelyn, a remarkably pretty young 
jady, whose mission it was to wear spangled clothes and 
stand in the crowded ranks of the ballet at a certain 

layhouse near the Strand. No one could say a word 
against Nellie Evelyn, except that her name was Nell Green, 
and that she was the daughter of an itinerant vendor of 
cat’s-meat, long since deceased. She worked very hard to 
keep an invalid brother, but since her marriage he had died, 
leaving her without any relations with the exception of her 
hasband. Harry had met her at the house of an old pro. 
overin Walworth. It was a case of love at first sight, a 
mésalliance was made, and Harry Clandon, the quiet, well- 
born, and highly-cultured, married Miss Nellie Evelyn at 
the church of St. Mary’s, Newington. 

He was very sanguine, and felt sure that as soon as his 
father was informed of the marriage he would do something 
to help them. Nell only earned £1 a week, and this was 
scarcely enough to support both of them. The happy 
illusions of the bridegroom were cruelly dispelled, however, 
for his father, an irascible old gentleman to whom every- 
thing pertaining to the drama was an abomination, gave 
vent to some very strong anathemas, ordered his son from 
the house, telling him he would have to do the best he 
could for himself and “the low actress creature” he had 
chosen for his wife. 

This was not conducive to buoyant spirits, but he 
returned to Islington, and for some months managed to 
exist upon what Nell earned. He had many times en- 
deavoured to get something to do, but as he had never 
done a day’s work in his life, his efforts were not crowned 
with success. 

One night as Nell was walking along Upper-street, on 
her return from the theatre, she accidentally trod upon a 
piece of orange-peal, and falling, sprained her ankle severely. 
Instead of resting, she went to the theatre again on the 
following night, but by the time the performance was over 
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she was unable to stand, and had to be conveyed home ip 
acab. For six weeks she had been compelled to lie upon 
the sofa with her foot bandaged, but her delicate constity. 
tion had given way through want of proper food and 
nourishment, and at the period at which my narrative opens 
she was actually starving. 

Her husband was already tired of her, and of the 
poverty into which he had plunged. He had carefully 
weighed the matter over many times during the past few 
weeks. They were unsuited to each other, and he had been 
a fool. But why should he not leave her and return to the 
paternal mansion? There was nothing to prevent him, and 
he was tired of it all; so he resolved to desert her, and he 
did so in the cowardly manner which I have described. 

Clandon Court, the residence of Sir Charles Clandon, 
Bart., is one of those stately ancestral enclosures, full of 
sweeping lawns, whitethorn brakes, and wide-branching 
oaks, that England alone can show. One magnificent 
glade, half avenue half forest-ride, sweeps away from 
the house, that stands grey and solemn at the head, in 
the midst of its unprofaned old-world quietness. It is 
one of the most handsome of the Sussex mansions, and 
was purchased by Sir Christopher Clandon in the reign of 
Henry VIII. In the great hall are portraits of James I. 
and Anne of Denmark, and the argent cross of Clandon, 
with its five sable martlets, glitters in the oriel window, 
while a few cullivers and crossbows for deer-shooting, such 
as those with which Archbishop Abbot “ rang his ane 
knell,”’ continue to grace its walls. 

This was the home to which Harry returned two han 
after leaving his wife, and, seeking the Baronet, told him 
that he had resolved to leave her to shift for herself, and 
acknowledging he had pursued a wrong course in marrying. 

For a time the stern old gentleman would not consent 
to his son remaining, but at last he did so, on the condition 
that his wife would not come near him. As long as they 
were apart, and none of his money went towards her 
support, Harry might remain, an offer which was at once 
accepted. And, if the truth must be told, the old Baronet 
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was pleased to have Harry with him again, for wife he had 
none, and he was the only child. So the prodigal was 
reinstalled into the good graces of his father, and was the 
old gentleman’s constant companion. 

He seldom gave a thought to the young wife he had so 
cruelly treated, and whenever he did, he only laughed at 
his folly. For one thing, however, he was thankful—it was 
that she did not molest him, though the months sped on 
and lengthened into years. 

# * % * * 


When the time went by and his wife made no sign, 
Harry felt secure, but he caused inquiries to be made, and 
found that five years after her desertion she had died in 
poverty. She had been too proud to seek his aid even at 
the eleventh hour, and it was evident that she had died of 
absolute want. This mattered to him but little. It was 
the conclusion of his folly he told himself, and he was now 
free to marry a woman in his own sphere. ‘This was all he 
cared. 

The sad tale brought joy to both father and son, but 
within a few months Clandon Court was in mourning, for 
Sir Charles had had a fit of apoplexy, and had gone to that 
land which lies beyond the human ken. Harry, who had 
succeeded to the title and estates, remained to see his father 
buried, then shut up the old hoase and went abroad. 


* * * * * 


“No, no, zat is not good. Ze higher notes are not yet 
perfect. Now, once more, lad-ees.” 

The conductor’s biiton was stationary in mid-air for a 
moment, then waved backwards and forwards, beating 
time. 

Thirty pairs of eyes watched for the signal to commence, 
and on the third beat thirty voices poured forth a burlesque 
chorus in a shrill trebie, to the accompaniment of a piano. 

“ Bon, pritty good,” exclaimed the conductor, when it 
was finished. “I have done wiz you for to-day, lad-ees. 
Eleven o’clock to-morrow.” 

“Eleven, to-morrow!” echoed the thirty voices, and 
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thirty female forms turned towards the passage leading to 
the stage-door. 

Left alone, Paul Pierrot, the well-known conductor and 
composer, wiped his brow and sighed, for his task had been 
more tiring than usual to-day. Taking some manuscript 
music from his pocket, he seated himself at the piano again, 
and commenced trying it over to himself. 

For a few minutes he was too absorbed in his music to 
notice the presence of a second person, but he suddenly 
became conscious that at his elbow a pair of dark brown 
eyes, set in a dirty little face, were fixed curiously upon him. 

As he left off playing and turned towards the intruder, 
a small voice said :— 

“*T wants to be able to sing.” 

“You vant to sing, leetel one, do you? And who are 
you ?” asked the Professor. 

“Tm Stella,” replied the child. 

*‘What’s your oder name ? ” 

** Don’t know. I lives with Mrs. Clark, what’s a dresser 
here.” 

“Is she your mother? ” the Professor asked. 

“No. I aint got one, and I aint got no father. Mrs. 
Clark took me when mother died. Mother used to dance 
here a long while ago,” said the child. 

“Did she? Well, let’s see wezcer you can sing. Do 
you know any tunes?” 

“T can sing ‘ Grandfarder’s Clock,’ ” the child replied. 

“ All right,” said Pierrot, as he commenced to play the 
air. 

The child sang the simple ditty of the gutter in a sweet 
voice, which evidently pleased him. 

“ Bon! tres bon! Yes, leetel one, you shall sing ; you 
shall learn like ze oders. Come to me to-morrow at eleven 
o'clock.” 

The child’s dark eyes sparkled with delight as she 
clapped her little hands and cried :— 

“T’m agoin’ to sing and dance like my mother used to 
do, and wear lovely dresses all silk and gold.” 

Then she danced across the stage, and vanished. 
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She came the next day, and the next, and so on, until 
the Professor had taught her sufficient to make her début in 
the chorus. 

* * * * * 

Ten years later. 

A bright, balmy August night. The cafés brimming 
over with brightness and gaiety, and the boulevards lined 
with promenaders refreshing themselves after the heat of the 
day. The sounds of mirth were only broken by the clip- 
clap of the horses’ hoofs upon the asphalte, for Paris was 
enjoying herself this lovely moonlight night. 

The colonnade of the Eden Theatre was deserted, for the 
performance was now half over. The electric light fell 
upon huge posters in red and blue :— 


EDEN THEATRE. 

Granp Batier, “ L’Amovr.” 
Premigre Dansevuse, 
MDLLE. ESTELLE, 

De Mian, St. Pererssurc, er Lonpres. 


A. brougham stopped before the stage-door, and a 
middle-aged gentleman in evening dress alighted and 
entered. He passed through the long narrow passage, and, 
after descending a few dark stairs, gained the wings. 

The urbane manner in which the employés greeted him, 
showed he was no stranger to the place. The curtain was 
up, and Mdlle. Estelle was delighting the audience with her 
dancing. 

M. Delapierre, the manager, met him with a great show 
of the most cordial friendship and familiarity. 

“Glad to see you, Sir Henry. I thought you were re. 
turning to London to-night. Splendid house, isn’t it 
Business was never better than just now,” said the manager 
in French, as he took a peep through the small hole in the 
proscenium, and stood aside for Sir Henry to do the same. 

“The fact is,” continued the manager, “ Mademoiselle is 
making all Paris P 

“Is making all Paris, what?” exclaimed Estelle, 
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suddenly bounding forward very much out of breath, from 
performing a dance so agile and clever that it produced q 
thunder of applause. 

Without deigning to wait for a reply, she continued, 
addressing Sir Henry in English without the slightest trace 
of foreign accent :— 

‘* How is it you are here to-night ? You were to leaye 
for London, were you not ?” 

“Yes,” he replied ; ‘ but I have changed my mind.” 

The “call” from the front of the house was deafening, 

“No, I won’t be encored, I’m tired,” she said to 
Delapierre, who requested her to go on. 

Then, as her admirers in front would not be silenced, 
but still persisted in clamouring for her re-appearance, her 
vanity got the upper hand of her, and she went on again 
with seeming reluctance. 

She came off triumphantly, and walked away. 

A quarter of an hour later she was seated in the Green 
Room, and Sir Harry Clandon, who was by her side, was 
talking earnestly in a low, pleading voice. They were 
alone in the room, and Mdlle. Estelle was awaiting the call- 
boy’s summons. 

“You hear!” cried he, hotly. ‘ The reason why I did 
not leave Paris was because I could not go without asking 
you once more whether you will consent to be my wife. 
You know how madly‘I love you, Estelle. Give me your 
answer.” 

She raised her eyes, and the light in them as she spoke 
grew very bright. It was almost the light of unshed 
tears. 

** We have been acquainted long enough to know each 
other,” she said, softly. ‘‘ Yes, Harry, I will trust you. I 
will be your wife. But we cannot talk here. Call on me 
to-morrow.” 

She fled through the doorway, and in a few moments a 
roar of applause told him that she was in front of the 
audience. 

* ¥ * * * 


The morning sun shone brightly into the luxurious 
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little boudoir of which Estelle and Sir Henry were the 
occupants. She was clad in the latest fashionable fancy, 
and lounged upon an ottoman, whilst he was seated by her 
side. Though he was some twenty years her senior, they 
did not look ill-fitted to one another, for he was almost as 
handsome in his way as she was in hers. She had con- 
sented to become his bride, and he was already pressing 
her to name a date for their marriage. 

“ But,” said she, “ we have known each other for a 
long time, ’tis true. Yet you know nothing about my 
ast. I must tell you who I am, and ” 

“T desire to know nothing, Estelle. I love you, that is 
enough.” 

Then, taking from his pocket a magnificent diamond 
engagement ring, he drew her hand towards him. 

There was but one ring upon it, a plain gold keeper. 

He looked at it closely, then started, as he recognised 
the pattern. Drawing it from her finger, he eagerly in- 
spected the inside. Yes! there were the monograms—his 
own initials and those of his wife, Nell Evelyn ! 

“This ring!” he exclaimed, starting to his feet. 
“Where did you get it?” 

“T seldom wear it; the pattern is so common. It 
belonged to my dead mother. But what is the matter, 
Harry ? ” 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the baronet, who was deathly 
pale and trembling; “ but—but who are you? Tell me, 
what is your right name ? ” 

“ My name is Stella Evelyn.” 

“Evelyn! Then you are my 

He did not finish the sentence, but rushed from the 
room, and left the house. 

That evening Mademoiselle received a note stating that 
he had been compelled to leave Paris suddenly. She was 
sorely puzzled, and after waiting a month for an explana- 
tion, which never came, concluded that the man she had 
been so near marrying was demented. 

* * * 





” 





* * 
Though several years have passed, Sir Harry Clandon 
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has held no communication with Mademoiselle, but lives a 
recluse at Clandon Court, shut up with his books. 

The premiére danseuse does not know until this day 
that it was her father who proposed to marry her, but 
regards the baronet as a madman. Probably she has 
forgotten most of the details by this time, and remembers 
only that she exchanged her mother’s ring, which was ugly 
and valueless, for a costly diamond one. 

Though she married a rich Frenchman a year ago, and 
has a fine house on the boulevards and a great old chéiteau 
in Savoy, she has not left the stage, but several times 
recently has danced upon the same “ boards” where she 
received her first singing lesson. She has turned the heads 
of the youth of modern Babylon, as she has those of Paris 
and Milan. She is unaware of the grave, prematurely-old 
man who sits in his library and watches her career through 
the columns of the newspapers. When Sir Harry dies, the 
secret of her parentage will be made known, and she will 
inherit a large fortune. 
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FASHION’S PHASES. 


Br HONOR GRAY. 


“O all things fair to sate my various eyes ! 
O shapes and hues that please me well ! ” 


TWENTY-FIVE years ‘seem a long period to look back 
upon, a short time to live through, yet the celebration of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales’s silver wedding naturally 
recalls memories of the day when all England donned its 
best attire to welcome the heir-apparent’s Danish bride, and 
makes one reflect upon the changes time has rung upon 
every item of personal adornment since Princess Alexandra, 
with her hair dressed flat upon the top but waved and padded 
at the sides, first came amongst us in becoming little zouave 
jackets with full white muslin waistcoats and puffed under- 
sleeves tight at the wrists, and pretty light glacé silk skirts 
very fully gathered in at the waist and devoid of all trim- 
ming, bar the rows of velvet run round them above the 
hem. 

Very noticeable is the difference between the Court 
dresses for this season’s spring Drawing-rooms, and those 
which were worn in eighteen-hundred and sixty-three. 
Rich brocades, having bold patterns in natural or conven- 
tional flowers, peacocks’-feathers, or even classical desig 1s, 
carried out upon them, are much sought after for trains, the 
patterns being outlined in tinsel—the present-day word for 
the gold or silver thread employed in the looms for the 
purpose of producing the gorgeous effect—so that the 
fabric is so handsome in itself that it needs little or no 
trimming,—a skilful draping of old lace upon one side, or a 
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judicious exhibition of the lining caught up carelessly, as it 
were, with plumes of ostrich feathers, being all that taste 
requires. 
Silks, velvets, satins, and moirés, either plain or striped, 
are all used in combination with the brocades, the linings 
of Court trains being now frequently quite as handsome as } 
the material the train itself is made of; and in some con. [ 
trasting shade of colour, so that it is possible to utilise g 
| Court dress afterwards for three distinct purposes. In the 
| old days the petticoat was not of so much consideration so 
long as it was light and bouffante, and could be turned into 
a ball gown later. But now the word petticoat in con- | 
| nection with one’s Court costume is fast dying out, and we 
| speak of our dress and train as two distinct things, the 
reason for this change being to be found in the gradually 
increasing demand for trains in rich materials that could 
not take much trimming, and for more elaborately-trimmed 
skirts with bodices to correspond. Where they do, it is , 
general for the train to be arranged from one or both 
shoulders, but preferably from the one, as this gives it the 
effect of some Greek drapery, the breadths of course being 
managed accordingly, and a plume of ostrich feathers, or 
bow and loops of ribbon, being employed to ostensibly 
fasten it to the bodice. If the train is attached at the 
waist it is immaterial whether the bodice harmonises with 
it or the skirt ; but in either case the latter may be trained 
or just upon the ground, as the wearer chooses, and owing 
to the delightful combinations of colour this season, Court 
dresses can afterwards be rendered much more serviceable 
than was possible formerly. 

Bodices are cut very low, the backs and fronts being 
pointed, and the sleeves, alas! still infinitesimal ; but 
although the tendency of fashion is to the old severe style, 
when tuckers were unknown, and many people, particu- 

| larly for velvet gowns, only allow of beaded galon, jet 
| guipure, or heavy golden embroidery being laid upon the 
| edge of the bodice round the neck and sleeves, yet folded 
| 
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lace, net, gauze, or crépe lisse are usually arranged inside 
the bodice, being often allowed to fall over it, and drawn t 
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down to the point in the centre of the back and front so as 
to form a soft finish, the sleeves being treated in the same 
way ; whilst ribbon is brought from under the arm, and tied 
just below the apologies for sleeves in a coquettish little 
bow, so that there is no absolute need for bodices to ride 
up in these days—if people will only take the trouble to 
study these details—and the diamond brooches or buckles 
introduced into these bows at the top of one’s arms all help 
to lessen that bare effect which is inseparable from a hard 
outline. 

White gloves, except in cases of mourning, are, of 
course, de rigueur for the Drawing-rooms. The best houses 
are supplying them with twelve buttons, and both kid and 
peau de suéde are in demand, though the odds are some- 
what in favour this season of a return to kid. With regard 
to evening stockings and shoes, much latitude is allowed, 
and nothing very positively new has as yet been produced ; 
but both more or less should match the dresses, though 
often embroidered either in silk or beads, and harmonising 
rather than matching. For instance, where the lovely new 
shot velvet is employed, which has a sort of peach-bloom 
on the surface, and gives a glimpse of the revived apple- 
green beneath, the shoes and stockings would be in peach- 
colour embroidered in the green; but it is correct to have 
the shoes made from the same material as that employed for 
the principal portions of the dress, and moiré being such a 
favourite this season both for Court and wedding trains, 
shoes are made to match. 

The hair must positively be dressed high, very high for 
the height (?) of the fashion, and coils “of hair, barrel curls, 
and every sort of pad by which it may be raised, are 
resorted to for the purpose of rendering one’s coiffure 
fashionable. Little bunches of curls, single curls, and tiny 
plaits can all now be procured mounted upon combs, so that 
if one’s natural hair is turned back from the forehead and 
arranged over a cushion, these additions may be stuck 
about till one’s original construction is decorated in the 
most approved Pompadour fashion. It is necessary, though, 
toadd that the contour of one’s face is being studied a great 
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deal more this season than it has been for years. Wild, 
elfin locks are no longer tolerated, neither are the 
} 
| 





dishevelled curls which tumbled about people’s heads at 

balls a few seasons back, giving them every appearance, 

after going the pace for a very few rounds in a waltz, of 

being anything but well-dressed Englishwomen. 4 

| In place of all the old entanglements, the touzled curls 
| 


and unkempt fringes, a more carefully constructed and 
very much more artistic style of hair-dressing is being 
introduced ; bringing pads in its wake, and necessitating 
more combing, brushing, and pomading than has been 
resorted to for years. For though smoothness is to be the 1 
} coming order of the day, height will be a necessity too; 
| and pretty, smooth, rolled curls such as have not been 
| known to the younger generation will again be seen about, 
| lying flat against the pads over which one’s front hair is to 
| be turned back. 
Of course, this coming change in coiffure has set the 
jewellers thinking how best they may turn it to advantage. 
b | The diamond stars, conveying an impression, to minds 
| properly attuned, that they should be worn with the 
i classical draperies that are somewhat out of favour now, 
} | have had their day, as also have their later rivals in design, 
| the diamond daisies. So the combs which our grand- 
| mothers delighted in have been resuscitated ; and from out } 
| the limbo of almost forgotten patterns, diamond workers 
| have produced the old designs which were employed to 
| decorate the quaint high-back and side-combs of years 
gone by. These are mostly very delicate, the patterns 
} | being artistic to a degree, and necessitating small stones 
\ of the first water, rather than the large ones which have 
| become in latter days such a drug in the market. 
The employés of one well-known firm of West-end 





hairdressers have been busily engaged lately in mounting 
these diamond designs upon tortoiseshell-combs for some 
| of the best art-jewellers; and whilst elderly ladies are 
| expected to wear the large high-hacked ones to form, as it 
were, a support for their lappets and plumes, their hair 
| being most frequently dressed flat and parted in front, 
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the younger married ones, coiffured & la Pompadour, will, 
it is thought, use the pretty side-combs, with diamond 
settings as ornamentations amongst the curls and rolls of 
their hair, either for the Drawing-rooms, or any other full- 
dress occasion during the coming season. 

There is no doubt whatever that very magnificent gar- 
ments are being ordered for this one which is approaching ; 
and if no gloom is cast over intended gaieties by a catas- 
trophe which all Europe will deplore, and our own Court 
would mourn, the very fact of the combination of the 
Queen’s Jubilee and the Prince and Princess of Wales’s 
silver wedding must lend additional splendour to all the 
fetes which are in process of arrangement. 

There is little or nothing absolutely new in the way of 
table decoration to be seen about at present. People have 
their own theories, and all sorts of tasty contrivances are 
resorted to, in order to make a seasonable change in accord- 
ance with the taste and capabilities of the givers of the 
dinner; but no novelties, in the strict sense of the word, 
have appeared as yet. The most fashionable dinner-services 
consist of plain ivory china, with either a plain or fluted 
gold edging, and the crest in gold to match ; and the newest 
ornaments for the table, taking the place of the cactus 
ones of last season, are a centre, side, and smaller corner 
pieces of white china, which can be used either for flowers 
or fruit, and have raised hops, delicately tinted, with 
metallic leaves designed upon them. At a dinner party for 
twelve given on Shrove Tuesday in London, the fact of its 
being also Valentine’s Day was remembered, and instead 
of the dessert being placed upon the table—in many good 
houses it rarely is now—six small hampers of green willow, 
tied up with alternate bows of pale blue and pink ribbon, 
were placed between the white china ornaments containing 
the flowers ; each basket had a bunch of lovely lilies of the 
valley and maidenhair fern placed upon it, and was filled 
with the daintiest of French sweetmeats, intended as a 
valentine for the lady who sat opposite it. Fairy lamps 
now have shades to represent water-lilies, poppies, the 
cactus, and other flowers, but though the light looks pretty 
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seen through their tints, there is nothing (positively new 
about them, nor about the pale watered-ribbons which 
those addicted to the Louis Quinze craze curve in and out 
of the white china dishes, tying dainty bouquets of white 
flowers and fern into the beaux-knots, and selecting the 
colour of their ribbons—though always employing two 
shades—in accordance with either their table decorations 
or their own dress. Many hostesses select flowers for their 
table which will harmonize with the latter, and nearly every 
one tries to avoid mixing colours incongruously, although 
a very decided change this year is the return to the old. 
fashioned way of arranging every sort and kind of flower 
together. Jor instance, where a year or two ago one 
would have hesitated to put, say,"a pink, purple, yellow, 
and terra-cotta chrysanthemum together, now we jumble 
them all up in an artistic whole, and consider the result 
perfect. To go from actual table decorations to the little 
prettinesses which are employed to render dainty dishes 
more tempting still, fondue cases are this year enclosed in 
either tambourines or coffee cups,—the former decorated to 
represent their natural condition, the latter with fitting 
saucers and tiny handles complete, made to look like old 
china, although both are made out of glazed cardboard, 
which is washable ; and, their price being ridiculously low, 
they are likely to be extremely popular as novelties of the 
season. 

Lots of considerations trouble people who do not possess 
carriages, but yet who dine outa great deal, which never 
enter the heads of their more fortunate sisters; and one of 
them certainly is the required length of an evening gown. 
In Paris—owing partly, I think, to the feeling for slow 
dances—there is a tendency amongst married women to 
wear trained skirts even to balls; but this is entirely 
optional, and in England as many dinner gowns are made 
with the skirts just sweeping the ground, as one walks, as 
there are long ones; and the styles of these render them 
particularly suitable for going about in. 

Both dinner gowns, and those to be worn for afternoon 
calls, are now made of velvet, or some other rich material, 
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and are perfectly plain, having a very little fulness at the 
pack, just over the tournure, and no other trimming what- 
ever, although generally kept out at the bottom by either a 
ruche of silk placed under the skirt, or else a very full 
frilling of lace, both, of course, being invisible. The bodice 
to match is, as often as not, sewn on to the skirt at the back, 
but has long-pointed fronts, strongly boned, and coming 
down upon the under-petticoat, over which the skirt opens. 
This, as a rule, is either in some rich embroidery, or else 
heavily trimmed with galon, passementerie, golden guipure, 
and is in some lighter shade, contrasting with the 
fabric of which the dress is composed. The bodice 
for a morning gown will have this passementerie, or what- 
ever it may be, let in from neck to point of waist, and 
carried out upon the sleeves also. But, no matter how 
magnificent the front of a skirt may be this year, the back 
is mostly, if not always, plain. 

It goes without saying, that with such marked changes 
in the way of dress, as I have tried to indicate in these few 
pages, varieties in the form of mantles and bonnets should 
be noticeable too. Though there is no actual alteration at 
present in the shape of spring dolmans, light vicuna cloths 
heavily beaded, with the favourite gimp trimming, are 
decidedly more popular than the darker shades we have 
been accustomed to. The fact of everything being now 
trimmed up with passementerie in some form, renders a 
plain mantle or jacket of necessity out of character with 
some of one’s dresses ; and even for walking in the morning 
now, cloaks are more trimmed than they have been for some 
time past; two I saw the other day were especially 
pretty, and will explain what I mean. Both were much of 
the same shape, having the short backs, decided sleeves, 
and longish pointed fronts we have grown accustomed to, 
and both were in a hairy vicuna cloth, the one a deep 
shade of grey, the other the colour of camel’s-hair. The 
high, tight-fitting collars were heavily embroidered in beads, 
the centres of the leaves—for the pattern was a scrolly one 
—being filled up with silk embroidery, as were the fronts 
and the entire sleeves, whilst as a finish to the back and 
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points, cloth nuts, having beaded husks, were hung in place 
of fringe at regular intervals. These little mantles were 
showy and, at the same time, lady-like, and I must add 
that the grey one had beads of dull steel, the other bronze 
iridescent ones. Jackets for spring wear also are made in 
light cloths, the front braided closely with tinselled cord, 
A pretty one in a soft shade of drab, with an almost imper- 
ceptible pink check running through it, is made perfectly 
plain and tight-fitting, with a high upstanding collar ; its 
sole trimming being a narrow cord made in sections of 
about a quarter of an inch in length, of gold, silver, and 
pink. This is run all round the jacket, as well as the neck 
and cuffs, and the front is braided in it, line upon line being 
run as closely backwards and forwards as it is possible for 
them to be, from the shoulder seams down to a tapering 
point in the waist; for though there are no buttons show- 
ing, this jacket is buttoned on one side, and is practically 
double-breasted. 

The reproduction of braiding upon the panels of 
dresses, the sleeves of mantles and jackets, and also upon 
children’s frocks, has rendered this long-neglected form 
of fancy work quite popular again ; and the pretty effects 
obtainable by the employment of tinsel braid upon white 
cloth, for use as cuffs, collar, and waistcoat, to be inserted 
in a bodice of some dark material, and even for a panel in 
the skirt as well, makes it a most fascinating employment 
for those who are contemplating new spring gowns. 

But, of all the coming changes which spring is heralding 
in, those in the shape of bonnets and their trimming is most 
remarkable. It is a treat to be able to chronicle a de- 
parture from the pinched and upright appearance their 
fronts have presented during the winter; although never 
has there been a year in which so many flowers, that we 
have grown accustomed to connecting with summer only, 
have appeared upon the early spring shapes. Ivy—shoots 
of the pretty pointed ground ivy—is the thing, and it is 
mixed with wheat ears, roses, lilies-of-the-valley, and even 
tulips and marguerites, for all these are being used now to 
trim hats and bonnets with, notwithstanding our deep- 
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rooted prejudices against anything which is out of season. 
Even little capdtes made entirely of Parma or Czar violets, 
have a kind of ivy aigrette in their fronts as a relief to 
their own deep tones, and the vivid green of the tiny shoots 
renders its introduction a great success. Another feature 
of the coming fashion is a return to the use of long ostrich 
feathers for the trimming of hats, whilst both on these and 
on bonnets lace is being largely employed. Hats are larger 
and lower in the crown than they were, and bonnets—in 
view of the Pompadour style of hair-dressing reigning 
supreme—are shorter at the back than they were in the 
winter; the crowns, which are mostly in velvet, being made 
so as to look as if the velvet were crossed upon them, and 
the fronts trimmed high with bows of ribbon or velvet, 
puffings of lace, and a plentiful supply of flowers. 

Head-dresses for older people, bid fair to be prettier this 
year also, the return of ostrich feathers into fashion, and the 
rage for gold and silver lace, rendering it possible to have 
a charming little cap for evening wear, which has nothing 
dowdy about it, and yet forms a very decided covering for 
those who consider themselves beyond the age when they 
can trust to an elaborate coiffure as a sufficient ornamenta- 
tion. 

Gloves for wear in the day are still most in demand in 
the various shades of tan and twine colour; whilst in- 
door shoes in Paris are now all made in black kid for 
morning, either in the Louis Quatorze shape with the long 
tongue and leather strap, buttoning across the instep, or 
else—and these are the very newest introductions—with 
the front of the shoe very long and pierced in a kind 
of lozenge pattern, the leather being covered with jet beads, 
and the silk of one’s stocking showing through the open- 
work. Report tells that the Princess of Wales has ordered 
several pairs of this latter kind. 

Another rumour concerning Koyalty’s encouragement of 
trade—and of British trade, too—is, I am glad to find, 
correct. ‘The Queen, who evinced her interest as a girl in 
the Honiton lace-workers, by causing her wedding lace to be 
made by them, has, through Mr. Hayward, whose interest 
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in the improvement of Limerick and other Irish laces ig 
well known to her, commanded a set of the former to be 
forwarded to her. A report has got abroad that the thread 
used in the making of Irish lace, and the stitches employed, 
are neither of them so fine as they used to be ; but any one 
who went to view the lovely Limerick flounces, copied from 
old Brussels lace designs, which were shown me the other 
day, could contradict such a statement. Lace scarves, too, 
are coming in, and quite taking the place of the now almost 
discarded fichus ; they are very fascinating as wraps for the 
head when going to the theatre, as they are too light to 
disarrange the hair, and have a most becoming appearance 
even if worn in the theatre itself; whilst they drape most 
charmingly across the shoulders when one has a low bodice 
on and fears a draught, being to be had in every species of 
lace, real or imitation. 

Whilst on the subject of lace—for this is to be a lace 
year—I must not forget to mention that the lovely silk 
blonde laces, which have been out of vogue for ages, are 
coming in again, and are even to be had in dress materials, 
stripes of satin alternating ,with the blonde; but a hint 
which it behoves all possessors of various kinds of lace to 
take, is—put Mechlin, point de gaze, or any of the lighter 
laces with moiré, if you will, as its flowing lines give it a 
soft appearance ; but do not attempt to use anything but 
point lace with the rich velvets, magnificent brocades, and 
other heavy materials of to-day. 
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THROUGH THE WINDOW. 
A RESUME OF PASSING EVENTS. 


LittLe change seems to have taken place in the strength 
of Government and Opposition. Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s 
acceptance of the Presidency of the Board of Trade is of 
great strategic value to his party; it utterly explodes the 
theory of the formation of a Young Tory Cave. Sir Henry 
becomes Lord Holland, but retains the Colonies. Lord 
Stanley, despite all previous denials, goes to Canada, and 
perhaps Lord Cross will make room for Baron de Worms. 
Two seats have been retained by the Separationists, the 
largely-diminished Dundee majority being exactly counter- 
balanced by the largely-augmented one in Southwark— 
fickle Southwark, where Sir Edward Clarke won his political 
spurs, but where, nevertheless, Toryism seems to have de- 
clined pretty consistently since 1883. Mr. Unionist Buchanan 
having resigned Edinburgh, has been succeeded by Mr. 
Separationist Buchanan at Edinburgh. It is always a seat 
and vote gained by the Opposition, though, judging from the 
narrow 46 majority, Mr. Buchanan’s popular personality 
went for much in the decision. 

* *& 

Tue Dearest Descendant, Mr. Evelyn, of Deptford, who 
so bitterly resents the affront put on him by Mr. Smith’s 
neglect to answer his effusive letter, has accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. The election will be fought before 
Mr. Blunt—notoriety-hunting mountebank or martyr for 
Irish freedom, according to the view-point taken—is out of 
his prison. Mr. Sullivan is released, so is Mr. O’Brien, 
but other members have been incarcerated. About the 
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gaol doors the Irish M.P’s., like the little mice in Sir John 
Suckling’s song, play in and out. 
* * # 

Mr. Briaur still continues to write eloquent and energetic 
letters to all who may apply to him, to prove that his instincts 
have never, never deceived him, and that his former chief, 
whether in the Crimea, Egypt, or Ireland, differs from him 
ouly to err. Mr. Gladstone, meanwhile, still keeps his Irish 
schemes and notions well up his sleeve, though even his 
own partisans, in the person of Mr. Labouchere, implore 
him to reveal them. The day for agitating for something 
in the air “has gone by,” they say. They cry aloud for a 
definite plan. But the ex-Premier, full of hope in himself 
and the future, keeps his own counsel. 

* * # 

No man has served England abroad better than Lord 
Dufferin. His resignation of the Indian Viceroyalty was 
no particular surprise to the Home authorities. The Earl 
wants just two years more of ambassadorial service to 
qualify for a pension of £1,700. The years he puts in 
as Empress’s deputy in her Indian territories do not count 
to this end. ‘Therefore Lord Dufferin goes to Rome, and 
will crown his Canadian, Indian, Turkish, and Russian 
experiences by a few years of ease beneath Italian skies. 
Lord Lansdowne, who has been serving a sort of viceroyal 
apprenticeship in Canada, takes his place. 

* * * 

WE touch home politics with increased diffidence this 
month. Our different critics have, on the strength of our 
January glances through the editorial window, proved us— 
some of them—to be so ardently Liberal, while others insist 
that we are so obviously Tories, that we feel inclined to 
throw up the task in perplexity. Lord Randolph Churchill 
has returned from the mysterious journey he took into the 
regions of deep and lung-testing winter, and has kept his 
peace since his return about foreign affairs, greatly to the 
irritation and bepuzzledness of his friends and foes. If he 
sallied forth in quest of a policy apparently he has found 
one—that of attacking Gog and Magog, or rather the 
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Metropolitan Board of Works! A strange discovery to 
make in Russia. 
* * 

Mr. GiapsToNE, with the lease‘of perpetual youth hidden 
in his breast, is also back in foggy London, after his trip 
to the city of Dante, the land of Virgil and Tasso. And 
the Parliamentary Session has opened. 

* * * 

In the House, great decorum has been observed. Mr. 
Gladstone, probably over-persuaded by that greatest of all 
Parliamentary tacticians, Mr. Parnell, has determined to 
do his best to give the Government a chance; no doubt 
agreeing with the Irish chieftain, that it is in progressive 
action, not in simple negative resistance that the divergent 
views of the different sections of that very composite 
body, the Unionist party, will show itself. Meanwhile, the 
supremacy of the Uncrowned King over his own following 
seems to have been reassured. They, too, are obedient to 
his behests. Dignity and dulness result. 

* * 

Cus, as we pointed out last week, continue to increase 
and multiply in an astoundingly prolific fashion. Americans 
visiting London are wont to congregate chiefly at the huge 
hotels such as the Victoria, the Grand, and the Metropdle— 
institutions which are, indeed, practical evidences of the 
Yankeegation of European notions as to hostelries. During 
the summer season, Northumberland Avenue, Whitehall, 
Charing Cross, and the Strand become a veritable Quartier 
Americain. For this reason,if no other,the new International 
Club, of which the headquarters are the corner house joining 
Whitehall with Northumberland Avenue, and facing the 
hero of Trafalgar’s lion-guarded column will probably be a 
great success. 

%* *& 

Quire a different departure is the Meistersingers’ Club. 
Their future home—a lordly house now fast approaching 
completion—rests on the west side of St. James’s Street, 
and dominates that entire block of buildings. It will bea 
very select social club, plus a rallying place for all vocal and 
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histrionic talent at weekly réwnions. For this purpose the 
premises contain a large concert-hall, which will sometimes 
be consecrated to the service of Terpsichore. Similarly the 
Lyric, formerly a small but exclusive Bond Street Sing- 
Song fraternity, have acquired the Prince’s Hotel jp 
Coventry Street—huge premises which have remained dego- 
late and tenantless since their erection. There they will make 
themselves a home, knocking part of two stories into one 
for the sake of creating a small private theatre. 
* & 

A new feature has sprang up in our metropolitan and 
social life. The Empire Theatre of Varieties, which was 
opened with such imposing magnificence, has entered upon 
a life of almost unprecedented prosperity. It has become 
a fashionable rendezvous. Husbands lead their wives to 
revel in its spicy pleasures. A visit to the Empire now 
enters into the regular routine of grande dame or high. 
spirited, well-chaperoned Miss. No week complete without 
its call at the Leicester Square house. The society music- 
hall is a fait accompli. Vespers offered up at the new 
shrine take the place of last season’s Sabbath matins at the 
not over-prosperous New Club. 

* * # 

WE are not in a position to deny or affirm the rumours 
of a Gilbert & Sullivan rupture. We do not know whether 
the “Bab  Ballader’s ” whimsical brain’ contemplates 
theatrical proprietorship, whether a new house will rise 
to echo to the laughter caused by his quips and cranks, 
nor whether he has exclusively undertaken the task of 
staging this new vocal-histrionic wonder, the, as yet, 
revealed Miss Neilson. But we cannot believe in the 
divorce between the wittiest of all librettists and the 
composer. Their unison was one of our glories as a not 
over-artistically clever nation. The exigencies of the 
public service demand its continuance. ‘The Pirates,” 
by-the-bye, succeed the “ Pinafore” at the Savoy in May. 

* *& # 

“Partners” runs smoothly enough now at the 

Haymarket. By the side of the merits of the cleverest of 
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all our younger actors, the weakness and insufficiency of 
the playwright sink out of sight. Moreover, Mr. Tree has 
so cut, chiselled, and polished the drama to his own taste, 
that it becomes rather a work due to the collaboration of 
Tree and Daudet, than the product of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s ingeniously adaptive brain. Mr. Beerbohm- 
Tree’s new and infinitely more vraisemblable rendering of 
the old German merchant is a veritable work of art, an 
achievement beyond criticism, worthy to be placed in a 
good light in that fine histrionic gallery where hang the 
splendid portraits of Macari, Baron Hardfelt, and many 
others. The Trees are lucky, inasmuch as their contingent 
of South Kensington supporters stick to them through 
evil and good report, and often enable them to run a 
failure, by dint of carefully patching it as they go, into 
the haven of success. The Haymarket is par excellence 
the haunt of the society débutante. Miss Freake is the 
latest. She is the daughter of Sir Thomas Freake, the 
pigeon-shooter and yachtsman, and granddaughter of the 
great Kensington builder, who gave the late Prince 
Consort much good advice about the land purchases he 
made in the neighbourhood of that fashionable suburb. 
Miss Freake plays in one of Miss Calmour’s little pieces. 
She is not a Mrs. Siddons; but, with time and atten- 
tion, her undeniable talents will place her amongst the 
actresses of the day. 
* * * 


Toe “Ticket of Leave Man,” fine old crusted melo- 
drama that it is, and whole fields ahead of the puny stage- 
carpenter-inspired probabilities of the Merritts, Simses, 
and Joneses of to-day, with Mr. Henry Neville and Mrs. 
Stephens in their original parts, Mr. Willard as the finest 
of all possible Jim Daltons, Yorke Stephens as Hawk- 
shaw, drew wonderful audiences to the old, discredited, out- 
of-the-way Olympic. It is still on, but Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere has thrown her net over Mr. Neville. He struggles 
through an indifferent leading gentleman’s part at the 
Opera Comique now. 
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Apropos of the Opera Comique, Mrs. Campbell- Praed, 
the authoress of unhealthy romances, of which “ Nadine” 
is the most unpleasant, has adapted “ Bound in Wedlock,” 
one of her own novels, for Mrs. Bernard-Beere. The play 
was produced in the presence of H.R.H., and half fashionable 
London was present. It is an attempt to acclimatise 
realism—that is to say, the refined society form of it—jn 
England. Dismally dull in dialogue, devoid of all shadow 
of poetic justice, incomplete in plot, just a section of the 
daily life of a certain quasi-mondain class cut off and 
served up without other processes as a play—it has, how- 
ever, despite the denunciation of a united Press, the 
curiosity of the public, and at any rate, until people 
discover that vice can be as interesting as virtue, a tem- 
porary success. The English Bernhardt wears three extrd- 
vagantly beautiful toilettes, and dies in scientifically correct 
and realistic fashion. This goes unsaid. The acting is all 
through most excellent. It is always so. Indeed, with the 
exception of Mr. Pinero, we have no playwright living 
whose talents are at all comparable to those who delineate 
his characters. * * * 

Miss Ciara Monrtatsa has ventured on a special show 
of her own in a Haymarket gallery ; and her bold studies of 
ships and seas, Venice and Amsterdam, all of them saturated 
in poetised atmospheres of deliciously golden, aquamarine, 
or amethystine hue, have, of course, found her admirers, 
circling round them with censes of sweet praise. Roussoff, 
the young Russian, who also loves “the glorious City of 
the Sea,” has again wooed the British public with his 
pleasant, careful, and warmly-tinted drawings. 

* *& # 

Att day long and all night, by the glare of the Lucingen 
light, the workmen labour at the transformation of the 
Regent Street ex-Co-operative Meat Shop into a huge Art 
Gallery. We areto have marble columns, and other details 
of great magnificence, decorating halls of a size suitable for 
the exhibition of colossal statuary, as well as pictures. 
Messrs. Comyns Carr and Hallé are costing their sympa- 
thisers many solid golden guineas. 
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